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The time for making good resolutions for the new 
year is already past; but the time for keeping good 
resolutions is still open. It is only as the influence 
of new year’s resolutions is operative on the re- 
mainder of the year that there is any special gain 
from such resolutions. 


It is better to strengthen one’s faith in, and love 
for, the Master, by working for him, than by arguing 
for him. Argument has its place and its mission for 
Christ, but its uses are limited, and he who is 
troubled with doubts has a poor prospect if he has no 
other refuge than argument. Much that he hears in 
derogation of his professed faith is, as argument, weak 
and formless. But because it is so, recourse to argu- 
ment to destroy the flabby antagonist is likely to be 
futile. “ Weak arguments,” says Whately, “are 
often thrust before my path ; but, although they are 
most unsubstantial, it is not easy to destroy them. 
There is not a more difficult feat known than to cut 
through a cushion with a sword.” A young man 


society novel to Bible study, the club-house to 
the family fireside, but who is yet solicitous lest he 
may lose his hold on Christ, has one thing better 
than argument to stay his unstable faith and his 
weakly love,—and that thing is work. His love 
then will grow through serving. Instead of seeking 
strength in argument, he will gain strength through 
the better knowledge that comes by a better knowing 
of Him whom he has believed. 


The darkness is full of possibilities to alarm and 
paralyze us. 
“ The life that haunts the emptiness 
And horror of the dark ” 

is very potent at times to touch and move our sensi- 
bilities. While this is so of the natural darkness, we 
hardly can realize how much it is true for those to 
whom the whole spiritual world is a land of darkness, 
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but that oil may lay the restless waves in accordance 
with another law of the universe. And the prayer 
of faith is also a potent force in the laws of God for 
the governing of his universe. The prayer of faith 
may, as a force, result in the staying of the tempest, 
in the healing of the sick, in the feeding of the hun- 
gry, in the guidance of the ignorant. Illustrations 
of this truth are real and vivid in the experience of 
millions of reverent believers in God—as the God of 
nature who governs according to eternal laws. God 
pity the praying Christian who doubts God’s power 
or readiness to make good his promises to answer 
prayer, which promises are themselves as a law unto 
himself and to his children ! 





THE STRUGGLE OF LIVING. 
Death, and not life, is the order of nature. Any 





out of which no intelligible voices have come to them, 
and into which faith gives them no vision. The lives 
of our own forefathers, before they became Christians, 
was one of bondage to a shadow-world, of whose inhab- 
itants they knew nothing, and therefore guessed the 
more. What would offend and what propitiate the 
unseen they could not tell. They had a dim feeling 
that the most precious offerings would meet with most 
acceptance, and human life, as the most precious 
of possessions, was sacrificed continually by bloody 


brethren, even their children, were thus offered. It 
was when Christ came to them out of the darkness, 
lighting 'up all its shadowy corners, and declaring 
that God asked of them only the living sacrifices of | 
an obedient heart, that their fearful imaginations 
ceased to dominate them. And since that grand dis- 
closure the heart has time to be at peace, without fear 
of the dark. 


Prayer as a force in the universe is not appreciated 
by all who pray. Prayer as a force in the universe 
is quite beyond the conception of those who are with- 
out a sense of God as a Fatherand a Friend. “This 
is a universe of law,” says the materialist; “there- 
fore all that happens is in accordance with unvarying 
laws, and the idea that God will change the order of 
the universe at the prayer of a mere mortal is utterly 
preposterous.” “ Yet prayer has its value in its re- 
flex influence,” adds the partial believer in the power 
of prayer; “and it is well for us to pray, because 
thereby we bring ourselves into better accord with 
God’s loving plans for us.” Yes, and there is more 
than this in prayer. One of God’s eternal laws is, 
that a magnet held over a bit of steel shall act with 
potency against the eternal law of gravitation, and 
cause that bit of steel to jump upward instead of 
going downward. There is no conflict or suspension 
of laws in this case; but there is a harmonious co- 
working of two laws, both operative in their time and 
sphere. Another eternal law of God is that the prayer | 
of faith shall be a force in the universe, to co-work | 
beneficently with all the other laws of the universe, 
and to effect results that were otherwise impossible. 
A storm rages violently on the sea, according to 
God’s eternal laws. The waves are raised according 
to those laws, and would prove destructive to the 
frail vessel that is tossed by them, if it were not for 





who prefers the theater to the prayer-meeting, the 


outpoured oil from the decks of that imperiled craft ; 


rites. The captives in battle, their neighbors and | 


person or thing that lives, lives in spite of the mere 
| “laws of nature.” Life is supernatural, rather than 
natural. Only as a power or a force, additional to 
and above mere material nature, is continually opera- 
tive against the “laws” of that nature, does life, as 
life, exist. Life is an observed fact in the universe; 
but life is not the result of any known “law of na- 
ture,” nor is its origin or source to be accounted for by 
the operation of any such law. The existence and 
the continuance of life is extra-natural, or super- 
natural, and involves an incessant struggle with and 
| mastery of the “laws of nature.” 

It is much the same in the realms of the physical, of 
| the intellectual, and of the spiritual life. In the lower 
order of physical nature, as in the higher order of spir- 
itual nature, the beginning of life is the introduction of 
an element that cannot be accounted for by the opera- 
tion of any known law of nature; and the progress 
of life in all its forms and phases is in opposition to 
and in subjugation of the forces that were before 
operative in the realm of matter. “ Biology,” or the 
science of life, recognizes the existence of life as a 
fact which it is unable to account for; and it deals 
with the method of life’s workings, rather than with 
life’s source and origin. That which biology begins 
with as an unaccountable fact in nature, is an extra- 
natural or supernatural force in the universe, which 
exists by bringing into subjection and ministry the 
workings of the recognized laws of nature, as apart 
from that force. 

The very earliest forms of vegetable life, in the 
lichen and the fern, exhibit an element of aspiration, 
working against the general law of gravitation, and 
making subservient to its purposes inert matter of 
various kinds,—thereby changing the order and direc- 
tion of material nature. And this process goes on all 
the way along in the vegetable world, until its illus- 
tration is found in the uprearing of the lofty oak by 
means of this supernatural force of life, which lifts 
the nourishing sap to the extent of forty-five pounds 
to a square inch in every hundred feet of elevation, 
in defiance of the attraction of gravitation and of the 
| oppositions of the wind and the rain, save as they are 
made tributary to this aspiring supernatural force in 
the universe. Up toward the light and the sky, away 
from the darkness, the rock, and the mud, vegetable 
life aspires, and will not be held back and down. 

With enimal life the element of volition is added 
to that of aspiration in the constant struggle against 
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the general laws of nature. Sentient life not only 
aspires, but wills to bring into subjection to its use 
that which would otherwise bar its progress or forbid 
its existence. The bird selects the material for its 
nest, and carries it up to a chosen spot in defiance of 
the law of gravitation, arranging it there in such a 
way as to guard it from the destructive sweep of the 


cies to decay, while planning for the reproduction 
and continued preservation of life in the realm of bird 
nature. The beaver deliberately wills to check the 
growth of a selected tree, and to use a portion of it 
for the stoppage of the waters in their flow, and for 
the making of a home for itself and its offspring. In 
every phase of animal life there is a struggle for the 
mastery over lower forms of life, in order to maintain 
its own existence, and to make pivgress in the line of 
its volitions; and only as life consents to battle and 
subdue the forces of mere nature, can it fulfil its mis- 
sion or be true to its best aspirations. 

It is nature’s business to destroy life; and the 
world of nature does not owe a living to any person 
or thing. It is life’s business to fight in order to 
live ; and unless life can subdue nature, and hold it 
in subjection, it will come into bondage to nature; 
and the bondage of nature is death. Life is a cease- 
less struggle, and where there is no struggle there is 
no real life, 

The highest form of life is spiritual life; and in 
this realm, as in the lower realms. the laws of nature 
which are operative in the universe tend to hold down, 
and to pull back, and to retard, and to destroy ; and 
only as spiritual life will struggle for the mastery of 
all opposing forces, and make them tributary to its 
aspiring volitions, can it make progress, or even con- 
tinue to exist. Spiritual life is not an evolution in 
the order of nature’s development, but it is a gift to 
man from the Source of all life. He who is a pos- 
sessor of spiritual life as a supernatural force, has 
power for the battling and the overcoming of all the 
opposings of nature in the physical, the intellectual, 
and the moral realms; but if he ceases to battle, he 
ceases to overcome, and he is already succumbing to 
death as the constant enemy of life. In the old 
Egyptian “ Book of the Dead,” lost souls are spoken 
of as the “ Children of Failure ;” and any soul that 
will not struggle in spiritual life to final success, is 
simply a child of failure. Living is inseparable from 
striving. To cease struggling is to cease living. 

The one perfect life lived here on earth was a life 
of ceaseless strivings ; and that life was made perfect, 
or complete, through suffering. He who would bea 
partaker of that life in its glorious triumph, must be 
a partaker of that life in its constaut sufferings and 
strivings. There is no other road to final victory 
than the road that was trod by His bleeding feet. 


* As once towards heaven my face was set, 
I came unto a place where two ways met; 
One led to Paradise, and one away, 
And, fearful ef myself lest I should stray, 
I paused, that I might know 
Which was the way wherein I ought to go. 
The first was one my weary eyes to please, 
Winding along through pleasant fields of ease, 
Beneath the shadows of fair branching trees. 
*This path of calm and solitude 
Surely must lead to heaven!’ I cried, 
In joyous mood, 
* Yon rugged one, so rough for weary feet, 
The footpath of the world’s too busy street, 
Lying amid the haunts of human strife, 
Can never be the narrow way of life.’ 
But at that moment I thereon espied 
A footprint bearing trace of having bled, 
And knéw it for the Christ’s, so bowed my head, 
And followed where he led.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


In a recent article in these pages, on “ Wise Bible 
Study,” Professor Dr. Riddle (who now writes on Wise 
Bible Teaching) enjoined it on students to “study the 
most accurate version of the Book.” And he added that, 





rectly than the Authorized Version, both as to the exact 
words of the original and as to the meaning of those 
words, then no one deserves to be called a Bible student 
who fails to use that version in his studies.” If this sug- 
gestion of Dr. Riddle were more generally heeded, many 
a difficulty of Bible interpretation that now troubles 
anxious minds would vanish. Here is an illustration, 
for example, in a letter from a Pennsylvania clergyman, 
who writes: 


You explain that “ conversion ” means to turn, as in connec- 
tion with the case of Saul of Tarsus. I cannot exactly recon- 
cile your explanation with the words of our Lord to Peter: 
“‘ When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” It seems 
to me that Peter turned from the world when he left his nets to 
follow Jesus, and was then turned, or converted, as per your 
explanation, but that he was not converted, as I understand the 
word; for afterwards Jesus said, as he breathed on them, “ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost.” And this was what turned Peter’s 
whole soul and being to the Lord ; for we find him a different 
man from that on. I find those who believe in conversion as 
you state it (as a rule) are simply believers in mind (no insinua- 
tion), while those who believe it to be a change of heart are 
more thorough Christians. Finney considered that “ conver- 
sion” and ‘‘ regeneration” were synonymous terms of the new 
creation, or, being born of the Spirit; and so I preach to my 
congregations, 


If this correspondent would turn—not be turned, but 
turn—to the Revised Version, he would: see that our 
Lord’s words to Peter (at Luke 22: 32) are: ‘‘ Do thou, 
when once thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren.” 
The command to be “‘ converted” is not there. And so 
all through the New Testament. Any attempt to identify 
“regeneration” with “conversion” by the words of the 
Bible text will fall to the ground in the light of “the 
most accurate version of the Book.” 





Material for “‘inductive” study is one thing. The 
method of inductive study is another thing. The ma- 
terial can be supplied by an outsider, but the method 
must be acquired and mastered by the student himself. 
Inductive study is that method of studying by which a 
student takes certain material for examination, and with- 
out being bound by any preconceived convictions or 
opinions concerning the lessons he is to gain from his 
researches, learns what that material would teach him. 
It is comparatively easy to put material for inductive 
Bible study before a student, but it is not so easy to 
secure that state of mind in a student which enables him 
to pursue purely inductive study of the Bible. It was 
this truth that prompted the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times to speak, recently, of the popularity just now of 
the term “ inductive study,” as applied to various widely 
different lesson-helps. That remark calls out the follow- 
ing comment from the careful scholar who prepares the 
Outline Inductive Studies for these pages, as the repre- 
sentative of the American Institute of Sacred Literature: 


Incidentally and apropos of your paragraph in a recent issue, 
I would like to know if you do not think this method of pre- 
senting the material to be genuinely inductive. To be sure, I 
have to depart from a strict conception of inductive work, be- 
cause my space is limited and my students need help more than 
strict science. But the method is inductive, in a true sense, I 
think. 


The material supplied and the lines of study suggested, 
in this instance, might lead to genuine inductive study ; 
but the mere exhibit of material does not secure such 
study. The student needs to be trained to methods of 
inductive research, and that calls for skilled work on the 
part of the teacher. 

A well-known thinker and writer from Eastern Massa- 
chusetts has this to say in favor of the term “ scientific” 
study as preferable to the term “ inductive,” in connec- 
tion with the study of the Bible: 


You should be careful to label such a joke as that in your 
issue of December 17, on “ the dictionary definition of their title” 
of the “‘ Inductive ”’ studies. Two or three years ago, a leading 
Sunday-school publication gravely announeed its adoption of 
the “‘ Inductive” method, and then went on to explain that it 
was because “ Inductive” was from induco, “ to lead into,” and 
that the merit of this method consisted in leading the student 
into the real meaning of Scripture. If leaders in Sunday-school 
work made such a mistake, what may not some of your readers 
do with your play with the remote meanings of the dictionary ? 
I have sometimes thought that President Harper made a mis- 
take, perhaps necessary at the time, when he seized upon a 
partial characteristic of the scientific method to designate the 
work which he has greatly advanced, instead of taking the 
comprehensive term scientific, which is the method he really 
seeks. Modern scientific study means, we all know, a great 
many things. It includes the collection and observation of 
facts, analysis, comparison, synthesis, induction, and deduction. 
And the meaning of these terms, as used in science, may be 





“if the Revised Version represents the original more cor- 


“ Scientific ” is also a good term for another reason. It means 


spirituality. It is only imperfect science and defective spir- 
ituality that are at variance. Scientific study completed is 
sure to lead to spirituality. -It is neglect to complete the 
scientific process which causes the student to stop short of the 
spiritual. Truth is the perfect interpretation of being. Spir- 
ituality is being in its deepest meaning. Perfect truth and 
real spirituality dwell together. Only a low spirituality fears 
the effect of completed scientific study. 








HICKORY LOGS. 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD-GOODWIN. 


While the strong flames catch, tremble, and aspire, 
And days of sun released by swords of fire 

Shoot heavenward, now, heedless of thy pain, 

All thou hast known rehearse to me again, 


I, 
A day of shadow, a day of sun; 
April in wind and weather. 
A feel in the twigs means sap begun, 
A dread and a hope together. 


The pushing of buds and the promise of springs 
(April in wind and weather). 

A place for a nest, and a dream of song ;—~ 
The song and the leaf together, 


II. 
A night of storm, of wrestling in the dark, 
Of strong leaves shredded by the Tempest’s hand 
Clean from the snapping twigs; the long, white scar 
Of broken boughs torn from the blackened trunk, 
Soaked through with rain. A little, sodden nest 
Forlorn and songless all the summer through, 


III. 
The joy of autumn in gold and scarlet, 
Of leaves grown proud in their rich array, 
Of winds like wine in exultant branches ; 
Life fiercer, gladder, each shortening day. 


The joy of autumn ; though leaves be thinning, 
Splendidly shines the sunset through, 

Dusk, dark, and dawn, and the sere beginning 
Of death in life where the frost wind blew. 


IV. 
Ermined, jeweled, cold and sad and stately, 
Heartache hidden in the guise of pride, 
Shelterless for even the tiniest squirrel 
Though the boughs stretch tenantless and wide. 


Numbness as of death that creeps resistless 
Stilling every pulse in trunk and limb; 

Down below the frost, in dark and silence, 
Life,—how far away, how chill, how dim! 


Yi 
New life bleeding and old life broken; 
Prone, where the branches once touched the sky; 
Lower than clover-heads, nodding, smiling, 
Whispering, “‘ Was that a bee went by?” 


Birds returning, twittering, building; 
Far overhead one sweeps and sings. 
Life ebbs out in unanswered longing 
For one last touch of the restless wings. 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 





HINTS IN THE LINE OF WISE 
BIBLE TEACHING. 


BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 


To study the Bible, one must learn how to study; to 
teach the Bible, one must learn how to teach. The 
motive and the end of the Bible teacher's work may 
differ from those of other teachers, but the method of 
teaching well is substantially the same in all depart- 
ments of instruction. No one can truly succeed as a 
Bible teacher without the Christian motive. In other 
departments there may be great success when this mo- 
tive is absent from the teacher’s life. No one can teach 
the Bible for the purpose it sets forth unless he aims 
constantly to direct his teaching to that end. Other de- 


to this end as an ultimate one; but Bible teaching must 
be thus directed, or it is a failure. The motive and the 
end will doubtless modify to some extent the method, 
but the method has in itself no special sacredness. It 
should be that method which the experience of success- 
ful teachers approves. Such a method, it will be found, 
is based upon well-established psychological principles. 
Those who desire to teach Bible-classes are usually act- 
ing under the Christian motive, and many of them are 
almost impatient io their effort to direct their instruction 
to the proper end,—the spiritual growth of their pupils, 





quite removed from their etymological and primary uses, 


Hence it is needless to dwell on these points. In method 
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there is always room forimprovement. The great atten- 
tion paid to educational methods in these days has not 
yet given us enough of good teachers. Too much of 
routine and cram still exists; and some methods in vogue 
tend to make worse teachers, rather than better. 

A good teacher must know his subject well, know his 
pupils well, and have both the desire and the ability to 
bring subject and pupil together. In Bible teaching 
this means that the teacher should know his Bible well, 
should know his pupils sympathetically and spiritually, 
and, with the earnest desire to interest, instruct, and 
edify them, should be able to do this. It is a high ideal, 
and yet one of the first requisites in successful teaching 
is a high ideal. Jesus Christ, when on earth, devoted 
much of his time to training the twelve. If we look at 
him, we shall find that he too fulfilled these requirements 
of a skilful teacher. 

The Bible teacher should know his Bible well. That 
may be taken for granted. Yet just here the first dis- 
couragement arises. The teacher feels that he knows 
very little, and therefore hesitates to teach. This 
feeling is not confined to young teachers. Many a 
learned professor, skilled in other departments, doubts 
his fitness to teach the Bible because he has learned in 
his own speciality how much one must know to teach 
thoroughly. But all knowledge is relative. The best of 
us know very little, even according to our own imperfect 
ideals. He who knows more about the Bible than his 
pupils can begin to teach them with some good hope of 
success, provided he keeps in advance of them. It is 
not wise to wait very long before assuming the practical 
duty of instruction. Laying up stores of knowledge 
about the Bible does not always make a man a good 
teacher, especially if his learning is acquired indepen- 
dently of intercourse with pupils. The most learned 
biblical scholars I have known were poor teachers; and 
this, not because they knew so much, but because of the 
way they learned it, or because of their Jack of knowl- 
edge of their pupils. This suggests that a teacher who 
is fighting hard to keep in advance of his class may be 
the very best teacher. He sees and feels the difficulties 
that his pupils encounter. Many an older teacher for- 
gets these. But the teacher who is not always learn- 
ing more of the Bible will not continue to succeed in 
teaching. 

To know the pupils well is more difficult still; for in 
Bible teaching this knowledge should be sympathetic 
and spiritual, not merely intellectual. In large, popular 
Bible-classes such knowledge is practically impossible. 

All the teacher can do, is to assume that human nature 
has its constant element, and address himself to that. 
Some plan may be adopted to gain more particular 
knowledge of the audience. For several years I taught 
a large class, where it was not possible to ask questions 
of them; so I gave them the opportunity of sending to 
me written questions at the close of my exposition. 
These were answered at once, and in this way I gained a 
better knowledge of my audience. Yet the best way is 
to have a small class,—thirty or forty, at most,—and to 
know each one of them. It will be easy to do this, if 
the teacher understands his business. When he finds 
himself out of sympathy with his pupils, failing to get 
closer to them, he had better try and pray more. Un- 
derstanding the soula of men is a moral excellence quite 
as much as an intellectual one. Good advice cannot 
help much here; the Holy Spirit is the great helper. 
We pray for that Spirit to teach us the Bible; we 
ought to pray for it far oftener to teach us to know 
our pupils. 

A third point is, the Bible teacher should be desirous 
and able to interert, instruct, and edify his pupils; that 
is, to bring the’ Bible and the pupils together in the 
living way for which the Bible was designed and adapted. 
Here the greatest skill is required; here the question of 
method is the prominent one. Usually the advice asked 
for at this point concerns text-books, routine, helps, 
commentaries, and the whole paraphernalia of externals. 
But a good teacher must ask other questions than these, 
and a goed teacher is always asking questions about 
methods. When you cease to be looking for better 
ways of teaching the Bible, it is time for you to stop 
teaching. 

The Bible teacher should interest his pupils. ‘I put 
that first. Where the study is an enforced one, the class 
can be kept’ up by an uninteresting teacher. But effec- 
tive Bible study is always voluntary, and voluntary 
classes can be maintained only by interesting teachers. 
Dulness is often due to a moral lack in the teacher. 
This may seem harsh judgment; but when a teacher 
does not try to be interesting, sees his pupils wearied by 


hold that he is at fault. If he is not interested in his 
subject, he cannot interest others; and one who is not 
interested in the Bible is morally culpable in attempting 
to teach it. Get thoroughly roused in your own study, 
my friend, and that droning work in your class will soon 
cease, Sometimes your pupils will be tired and un- 
responsive in spite of your best effort; but if you are 
stirred up by God’s truth, you will overcome these hin- 
drances. But you cannot interest others unless you 
knowthem. Evenin conversation with an utter stranger 
we prospect around until we find how to get to some 
point of common interest. Knowledge of your class will 
add to the interest of the subject already aroused by your 
own study, and it will react on your own study, I am 
very sure. When you have interested a class, if you 
have the desire to do so you can instruct them; and as a 
Christian teacher you will, by God’shelp, edify them. 
Our methods of instruction, so called, are often un- 
interesting. In lower schools the text-book is too much 
used for “cram,” and the teacher cannot, or is not al- 
lowed to, teach. In our higher institutions, lectures, 
supposed to be after the German fashion, are delivered, 
and the mind of the student oozes out at the end of his 
pencil. In both cases the soul is passive rather than 
active; there is no training and little instruction. Both 
text-books and lectures have their place, but in Bible 
teaching I would not advise either method. Many good 
books have been prepared, in recent years, for use in 
Bible-classes; but the teacher will find that he will do 
better by preparing his own questions. Let the text- 
book. become a book of reference, if you must use it. 
There is the same objection to the many analyses, Bible 
studies, etc. They require teacher and pupil to travel 
along an artificial path. In many cases they attempt 
too much. The lecture system is obviously not adapted 
for such Bible-classes as our young people require. 

The teacher would find it an advantage to himself, as 
well as to his pupils, to prepare, not only an outline of 
the series of lessons as a whole, but also questions for 
each hour when he meets his class. It would be an 
advantage to himself. He would thus gain clearness, 
an essential matter for the teacher. If he is full of his 
subject, he is in danger of being overwhelmed and con- 
fused by the many things he has learned. Write down 
the work you propose to do, and you will find the at- 
mosphere clearing up. When learned men fail as teach- 
ers, it is usually because they do not know how to select 
matter out of their stores of learning. They attempt too 
much; they fail in the perspective of teaching, either 
from false estimate of a pupil’s capacity or from pedantic 
exactness, The advantage of preparing your own ques- 
tions is that they are yours, that they can be adapted to 
the pupils, and that you can be constantly experiment- 
ing in the art of choosing what is best to teach. 

Then there ought to be some method of finding out 
how much the pupil has learned, whether he has a clear 
idea of what you are teaching. This requires patient 
questioning. It is no light thing to ask questions skil- 
fully ; itis even harder to listen to the answers. But 
just hefe the souls of teacher and pupil come into closest 
contact. Text-books and lectures, written examinations, 
—all these fail to bring about such a contact. (But 
these methods do not require the amount of hard work 
demanded by question and answer.) In this contact of 
soul with soul comes the very joy of a good teacher’s 
labor. When he is teaching of God and Christ, discuss- 
ing the wonderful things of the Word of God, if he can- 
not be interested and interesting, it must be because he 
never was made to be a teacher. 

But study ie active, and the pupil is never rightly 
trained unless there is some method of making him work 
for himself. There are a dozen ways of doing this, 
—brief essays occasionally ; word-studies in the English 
Bible ; sketches of historical surroundings; paraphrases; 
analyses of books of the Bible, or of important passages. 
Get the pupil to work; teach him how to work. In the 
class, kindly but firmly train him in the art of answer- 
ing questions, You can never get him to do independent 
work if he sees that you are following mechanically the 
method of some one else. You cannot train him in an- 
swering questions if you are not constantly training 
yourself in the art of asking questions. 

As regards schemes of lessons, each teacher must settle 
these matters for himself. One book of the Bible may 
be taken, and studied consecutively. The life of Christ 
may be studied historically ; the apostolic history with 
the Epistles; the Old Testament history in periods, or 
the prophetic books in their historical relations. Form 
some plan, and carry it out for yourself. Be more anxious 
to succeed in your own way than to conform to some 





his methods, and does nothing to improve them, I must 


method, other things being equal, is better for you than 
that of any one else. 

It may be said that this is all advice about teaching, 
not about Bible teaching. But Bible teaching is simply 
applying the principles of correct teaching to the study 
of this-particular collection of books. The sacredness of 
the matter in the books gives the sacredness to the in- 
struction; the purpose of the books, when learned from 
the study of the books themselves, gives to both teacher 
and pupil the religious motive and the religious end, 
without which the study fs a failure. From the Bible 
itself we shall leArn what it is for; and it will become a 
living purpose only by our own experimental use of it, 
It is not what we put into the Bible, but what we get out 
of it, that makes us better Christians. To become better 
Christians is the true end of Bible study and Bible 
teaching. 


Western Theological Seminary. 





THE QUESTION. 
BY JOHN HALL INGHAM. 


Thou that art gone before into the vast, 

Shall we be old or young when next we see, 

I, roiled and spent with sorrows of the past ; 

Thou, fresh with youth of immortality ? 

Will my poor ignorance mark me as a child 

To thy sublimer learning of the skies ? 

Or shall we seem as when we closed our eyes,— 

Thy dear locks’ blackness by no gray defiled, 

Mine white, perhaps, from nigh a century 

Of waiting? Oh, I know not what may be!— 

But this believe :—Man’s register doth hold 

Mere time-accounts: on God’s eternal page 

Two souls that love are ever of one age,— 

Young in wise joy, in joyful wisdom old, 
Philadelphia, 





THE ABORIGINES OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


BY THE REV. FREDERIC E, J. LLOYD, 


A very melancholy interest attaches to the aboriginal 
people of Newfoundland, of whom, though once a nu- 
merous and powerful race, not a single individual re- 
mains in that country to recount the sad tale of departed 
glory and the manner and circumstances of the passing 
of his progenitors to the happy hunting-grounds, 

It is known that they called themselves Beoths; but, 
from their habit of painting their bodies with red ocher, 
they were called Red Indians by the early pale-face 
invaders of their territory. For a long time their origin 
and relation, if any, to other Indian tribes, were alike 
doubtful, some authorities supposing them to have been 
related to the Mic-Macs of Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, and others, to the Eskimos 
of Labrador. But the recent discovery of certain Beothic 
relics in a mound on a small island off the northwest of 
Newfoundland places the matter beyond a doubt, and 
shows them to have been a branch of the great family 
of North American Indians, Latham deciding in favor 
of their being of the Algonkin tribe. That these noble 
though rude red men no longer hunt the cariboo on the 
broad savannas of the interior of Terra Nova, nor trap 
the wild animals of its forests, is due to the wanton cru- 
elty of the dreaded pale-face and the Mic-Mac, the records 
of whose treachery and persecution have so deeply stained 
the pages of the early history of Newfoundland. 

A tradition still lingers with the settlers of Northern 


the Beoth, a mere handful, passed across the Strait of 
Belle Isle in two canoes early in the present century, 
and, landing on the opposite coast of Labrador, dis- 
appeared. This tradition derives some colorable support 
from the testimony of the late Dr. Mullock, bishop of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland,-who says: “I have slight 
reason to think that a remnant of these people survives 
in the interior of Labrador. A person told me there, 
some time ago, that a party of Montagnais Indians saw 
at some distance (about fifty miles from the sea-coast) a 
party of strange Indians, clothed in long robes or cas- 
socks of skins, who fled from them. They lost sight of 
them in a little time, but on coming up to their tracks 
they were surprised to see the length of their strides, 
which proved them to be of a large race, and neither 
Mic-Macs, Montagnais, nor Eskimos. I believe that 
these were the remains of the Beothic nation; and, as 
they never saw either a white or red man but as enemies, 
it is not to be wondered at that they fled. Such is the 
only trace I can find of the Beoths.” 

Mention is made of these people by Cabot, the dis- 
coverer of Newfoundland, and also by Jacques Cartier 
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Newfoundland, from whom I received it, that the last of | 
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the sixteenth century. They tell us that the Beoths 
wore the skins of wild beasts for clothing, and that the 
‘“ women went straighter than the men [whatever that 
may mean], with their waists girded.” That they tied 
their hair on the top of their heads like a wreath of hay, 
and put a wooden pin or any other thing instead of a 
nail, and with them they bound birds’ feathers. A much 
fuller account is given of these interesting people by a 
certain Captain Richard Whitbourne, who visited New- 
foundland in the seventeenth century. He says: “The 
natural inhabitants of the country, as they were but few 
in number, so are they something of a fude and savage 
people, having neither knowledge of God nor living under 
any kind of civil government. In their habits, customs, 
and manners, they resemble the Canadian Indians, as 
they constructed canoes with the bark of birch-trees, 
which they sew very artificially and close together, and 
overlay every seam with turpentine. They sew the rinds 
of spruce-trees, round and deep in proportion like a 
brass kettle, to boil their meat in.” Like most other 
Indian tribes, the Beothics seem to have spe=t all their 
time in hunting and fishing; and we may well believe, 
judging from the quantity of fish and game it possesses 
at the present time, Newfoundland must have been a 
paradise to the rude red men. 

Early in the present century, but a short time before 
their extinction, a few individuals of the Beothic tribe 
were captured by explorers in the interior, and by them 
carried to St. John’s, the capital. After spending a 
brief time there, they either returned to their com- 
panions, or, as was most generally the case, succumbed 
to the ravages of consumption. About the same time, 
but when too late, proclamations protective of the 
Beothics were issued by the British Government. The 
earliest official notice of the aborigines is in the form of 
a proclamation bearing date of 1760. This proclamation 
seems to have been repeated on the accession of each 
new governor, The document sets forth that His Majesty 
had been informed that his subjects in Newfoundland 
“do treat the savages with the greatest inhumanity, and 
frequently destroy them without the least provocation or 
remorse. In order, therefore, to put a stop to such in- 
human barbarity, and that the perpetration of such 
atrocious crimes might be brought to due punishment, 
His Majesty enjoined and required all his subjects to live 
in unity and brotherly kindness with the native savages,” 
and further enjoined all magistrates to “ apprehend per- 
sons guilty of murdering the native Indians, and send 
them to England for trial.” Owing to the scattered na- 
ture of the settlements and the lawless habits of the early 
trappers and fishermen, these proclamations were vain. 
But a short time afterwards the only traces that were 
visible of the unfortunate Beothics were a few grassy 
mounds, decaying deer-fences, and ruined wigwams. 

An interesting feature in the Beothic character was 
their great reverence for their dead. Cormack, the 
earliest explorer of the interior, tells us that there were 
among them four modes of burial, which varied with the 
rank of the deceased. Their wigwams were well and 
firmly built. They were generally conical, framed with 
poles, and covered with birch-rind, which was overlaid 
in the manner of tiles, and firmly secured by means of 
external poles. They were rapidly built, but, at the 
same time, so thoroughly that they have been known to 
remain intact for thirty years. 

The Beoths are said to have been about five feet ten 
inches in height, with coarse black hair, and a complexion 
somewhat lighter than that of the North American In- 





‘ dians generally. There is nothing to prove that they 
possessed any form of religious «worship, if we except a | 


naturalists who visit Newfoundland during the months 
of summer and the early autumn. 


Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 





THE RELIGIOUS CLAM. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 


To a clam this world seems narrow and dark and cold. 
It would seem so still were its magnitude and warmth 
and brightness increased a hundredfold; for the clam 
knows nothing of the world except that smal! portion of 
it which is contained within the narrow limits of his 
shell. He is not a sociable creature, nor does he take 
any deep interest in what goes on about him. Though 
hundreds of his fellow-clams dwell close by his side, he 
never cultivates their acquaintance nor opens to them 
the door of hospitalfty. His own house and breathing- 
hole occupy all the attention of his clammy mind. Him- 
self is his world, with his shell for an all-enclosing sky, 
and his bed of ill-smelling mud for a universe. 

Little wonder that the clam does not occupy the top- 
most place in the scale of animate development, He 
does little service for his fellows. He is self-centered 
and coldly repellent. All his faculties and talents lie 
dormant. As for emotions and sympathies, he has 
none, and but for the vigorous grasp with which he 
seizes any intruder within the portals of his home, one 
would not suspect that he possessed any power. He is 
not much of a traveler in any sense, his sole trans- 
migration being from mud-bank to chowder. 

Many of the Christians of the early and middle ages 
unconsciously made the clam their model in the religious 
life. Retiring from the world, they betook themselves 
to lonely caves and secluded retreats, where they 
hoped to be safe from the temptations and sins that 
abounded among men. In deepest solitude they strove 
to cultivate Christian graces, and to attain to saintliness 
of character. And what was the result? Just what we 
might expect. Instead of saints, they became clams. 
Their religion became cold and unsympathetic, their 
outlook gloomy and narrow. They lost all true love for 
their brethren in ordinary life. Their convent or their 
cave was their world, and all outside was vanity. They 
could not understand the movements of practical men, 
so they concluded they were evil. They were pessimists, 
croakers, prophets of evil, and erelong their minds be- 
came encased in a thick shell of bigotry and superstition, 

The species is not extinct. Convents and caves have 
disappeared from the religious life of modern America, 
hut the clams may still be found, though in new sur- 
roundings. Their lives are self-centered, and, as a 
necessary consequence, self-limited. Their thought and 
sympathy and interest never reach out beyond their own 
little sphere. Their horizon, mental, moral, and spir- 
itual, is the rim of the little valley in which they live, 
Their own church and community, if not their own per- 
sonal experience and need, represent to them the entire 
kingdom of God. They do not welcome new ideas, but 
look with suspicion upon all innovations. A movement 
like the growth of the Young People’s Society of*Chris- 
tian Endeavor is looked upon as a tidal wave which is 
liable to sweep them away, mud-bank andall. And so 
they may often be heard asking, “‘ What real good does 
this young people’s society accomplish?” in a tone that 
implies their own distrust of the movement. 

Your religious clam has no interest in mission work. 
Present the most urgent appeal from the great world 
without, speak of the needs of our rapidly growing West 
or of the utter darkness of heathen lands, and from one 
and another comes the reply: “‘ Mission work! Why, 


your shell for a pair of wings, and take a mountain out 
look. Then, with your broader view of God’s kingdom, 
with its needs and achievements, I will warrant your 
clammy soul will be warmed to a new life, and you will 
be lifted to a higher order of spiritual being. 

Norton, Mass, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A WINTER STROLL. 


BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER, 


“What! Can you find any pleasure in rambling about 
in the woods and fields on a cold winter day?” 

Yes, indeed, my young friends. I sometimes think 
my happiest strolls have been taken in blustering 
weather, with the mercury playing hide-and-seek about 
or below zero. One must be brave to venture out at 
such times. But then, as you fight your way through 
the nipping air, you feel that you are a soldier, and not 
a tender house-plant; and it is wonderfully pleasant to 
feel brave and strong. 

A good time to study botany isinthe winter. Although 
that is not my hobby, I cannot see why a true botanist 
would not want to know what plants and trees and 
grasses are doing in the winter time as well as in the 
summer time, And as for the birds,—-if I didn’t love 
them well enough to rush out into the teeth of a snow- 
storm to see how they are behaving themselves, I should 
never again call myself a bird-lover. 

As we cannot take a winter stroll together in reality, 
let us take one on paper, with the printer’s type for our 
guide and “ path-finder.” It was « cold, delightful day, 
and I was very anxious to visit some places a few miles 
from town, where I had never been in the winter season, 
Were there any birds in those haunts, and, if so, what 
were they doing? 

On my way I had to pass through a pleasant wood- 
land, in which I have often loitered. Dearme! Since 
I had been there last, several months ago, the wood- 
man’s ax had been playing sad havoc among the beauti- 
ful trees. A steam saw-mill had been set up in my quiet 
hollow, and the buzz of machinery, the loud talk of 
workmen, and the yelling of a driver at his oxen, weré 
marring the sweet loneliness of the place, and driving 
away the rare, shy birds. 

Why, I scarcely knew the place. The entire western 
end of the woods had been cleared away. How the very 
face of the land had been changed! Once the shady 
dells and slopes were so inviting, and here I had so often 
loitered and dreamed, feeling that I was acquainted’with 
every shrub and tree. Now it was nothing but a bare, 
stumpy, common-looking field. Men so often deface 
nature, all for gold. One by one my rambling-places 
are being invaded, and my feathered friends driven away. 

In the bushy hollow—bushy no longer, alas!—I used to 
find tree sparrows and juncos in abundance in the winter, 
but now two'lonely song sparrows, flitting about in a 
brush-heap, were all the birds I could find. They were 
too heartbroken to sing, but only chirped sadly. 

However, on a slope, where the trees are still standing, 
I was surprised to find a red-bellied woodpecker, or zebra- 
bird. Do you know this beautiful creature? On his 
back he is striped with black and white like a zebra; 
his crown and the back of his neck are a deep crimson, 
makiug him very handsome. His rather short tail is 
| broadly bordered with black, and looks fine indeed when 
| he spreads it out like a fan, as he flies from tree to tree; 
his under parts are whitish, with some red stains on the 











few carved wooden images which were found in a tomb | there’s plenty of that to do right here at home. What) belly, from which he gets his name. He often calls 
by Mr, Cormack. These images, however, may have | use is there in sending money and men away to distant | harshly, “Chack! chack!” his voice being unlike. that 
been mere representations or memorials of the persons | fields when we have so much work to do right here in | of any other woodpecker. 


interred within the tomb. The Florentine writer before | our old communities? Heathen! We have plenty of | 


mentioned plainly says that these Indians worshiped the ; 
heavenly bodies. 

Their method of catching deer, though not absolutely 
peculiar to them, was highly ingenious. It is used, I 
find, at the present day, by the Co Yukon Indians. A | 
kind of corral or fenced enclosure was constructed, ellip- | 
tical in form, and open at one end. It was made cn the 
deer-trail, and usually near the outlet of a wood or on 
the banks of rivers near where the deer swam across. 
The deer-fences were frequently of great extent, and 
such portions of them as now exist are monuments as 
well of the diligence aa of the skill of those by whom 
they were originally constructed. 

The only Indians now to be found in Newfoundland | 
are the Mic-Mac, who have formed a colony on the west 


them right at our very doors, Didn’t Christ command 
his disciples to begin at Jerusalem?” 3 
The clam does not read the Revised Version. He has 
never heard that Christ really said, ‘“‘ Beginning from 
Jerusalem.” With him it is at Jerusalem to the end of 


| the chapter. 


Is it strange if such disciples find little satisfaction in 
their religious life? Is it strange if they grow cold and 
indifferent and uncharitable? Carlyle says: “‘ The soli- 
tary man were but a small portion of himself, and must 
remain forever folded in, stunted, and only half alive.” 
True enough, though spoken by the prince of clams. 
Doubtless it was a word of personal experience. 

Now, Brother Clam, when you begin to feel that the 
world is going to the bad, that its millions of men and 


In another woodland I have found another zebra-bird, 
| This is the first winter I have ever known these wood- 
| peckers to remain here. Other seasons they have sought 
a warmer climate. I wonder why. The Weather was 
_much colder during the early part of this winter than it 
has been for four years. Who can account for the whims 
of the birds? 
Stalking over the hills, I soon reached a river bottom, 
and followed a railroad that wound along the foot of 
some steep cliffs. Presently I left the railway, and 
pushed through some bushes and weeds to the river- 
| bank. Here I found crested titmice, song sparrows, tree 
| sparrows, snow-birds, golden-crowned kinglets, a downy 

woodpecker, and—greatly to my surprise—a myrtle 
| warbler. 

Think of finding a tiny warbler in the latitude of Spring- 


coast, whence they prosecute their hunting and fishing. | women are “ mostly fools,” that the Christian Church is | field, Ohio, on araw winter day! I could scarcely believe 


They are much sought after as guides by sportsmen and | dead and cold, come out of your mud-bank, exchange | my eyes, but there it was, its yellow rump gleaming like a’ 
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’ seeds of dogwood berries, with the kernels bored out,— 
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small bar of gold. Its mates were doubtless in the sunny 
South, perhaps in Florida, the West Indies, or Guatemala, 
while for some cause this bird preferred to remain here, 
in this bleak, snow-clad valley. It is the most hardy of 
our warblers, but I have never before found it wintering 
in my neighborhood. 

I was just beginning to wonder if I should hear no 
bird music during my ramble, when a song sparrow in 
the weeds piped a few sweet strains, Obliging little 
minstrel! From my heart I thanked him for that wisp 
of winter music. But hold! Across the valley there 
rings another song. It is the loud bugle-song of the 
Carolina wren, one of the bravest little knights of my 
acquaintance, 

Crossing the river on a railroad bridge, I followed the 
winding bank in the direction of home. In the small 
bushes that fringed the bank I found a number of cun- 
ningly placed nests. In the bottom of one of them lay 


the work, I feel certain, of the crested tits. But there 
were no dogwood trees within twenty-five rods of the 
place. Why had these birds carried these shells to this 
nest, and dropped them into it? This is all the more 
curious because it was not a tit’s nest, but very likely a 
catbird’s. I can only guess that the tits had gathered 
these seeds in the fall, stowed them away in the nest for 
winter use, and then had eaten out the kernels when 
hunger drove them to it. That would be just like these 
thrifty little providers for the morrow. 

The most curious bird antic I saw during the day hap- 
pened a little later. While threading my way through 
the bushes at the foot of the cliff, I suddenly espied a 
brown tree-creeper. He is an odd little genius, and per- 
forms a great many queer tricks, but I was hardly pre- 
pared to see him do anything so quaint and new as he 
did the next minute. 

He darted over toward the cliff, and I lost sight of 
him fora moment. “ What if he has flown against the 
cliff, and should be creeping up its face!” I muttered to 
myself. “That would be a feat worth describing.” I 
went nearer, and peered about anxiously for him, and 
there, well, that is just what he was doing,—hitching up 
the uneven surface of the rock as deftly as if it were a 
tree-trunk. 

Do you know I could hardly keep from clapping my 
hands for delight? A half-hour later, either the same 
or another creeper accomplished a similar feat a little 
farther up the valley, only this time thé face of the cliff 
was smooth and perfectly straight. How could he hold 
himself to the hard, bare rock with his claws? As he 
hitched upward, he came to a place where the rock 
bulged out. He tried to creep along the slant under- 
surface, but that proved too much for him, so he flew 
over to a more convenient climbing-place. 

I have never seen a description of this performance, 
and if any of my readers, young or old, have ever wit- 
nessed it, i should be greatly obliged if they would let 
me know. The day ended all too soon, and my space is 
too limited to describe everything I saw. The sun had 
set, and darkness was falling upon the valley, before I 
could tear myself away; and just as I left, a song spar- 
row sent a sweet trill after me, which, I suppose, meant, 
* Good-night ! g-o-o-d—n-i-i-ght! ” 

Springfield, Ohio. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


SOME PHASES OF THE TEACHERS’ 
MEETING. 


In theory, the importance of the teachers’-meeting is 
generally conceded. In practice, many teachers absent 
themselves from the local teachers’-meeting who might 
attend if they would. Either they are not interested in 
their Sunday-school work,—they are not doing it heartily, 
as unto the Lord,—or they find the teachers’-meeting 
unattractive, planless, or dull. The teachers, or the 
teachers’-meetings, lack interest,—that is the alternative. 

The teacher who does not attend the teaehers’-meet- 
ing, and who might if he would, may well ask himself, 
“Is it because I am really uninterested in the teaching 
to which I have been called, or is it because the teach- 
ers’-meeting is not up to my standard of excellence?” 

In either case it should result in his beginning to 
attend the teachers’-meetings regularly; for the unin- 
terested teacher particularly needs the interesting 
teachers’-meeting; and, on the other hand, the un- 
interesting teachers’-meeting particularly needs the in- 
terested, enthusiastic teacher, to help bring the meeting 











to find a good reason why any teacher should neglect the 
teachers’-meeting. 

The question of greater interest and value in the 
teachers’-meeting must always be local, and require a 
local answer. To iflustrate: in Atburndale, Massachu- 
setts, the method at present followed in the Congrega- 
tional and Methodist Sunday-schools is to have union 
teachers’-meetings, held alternatively for a month in 
each of these churches, and led by different Sunday- 
school workers of prominence living there or thereabout. 
The “ Leaders and Topics,” from October, 1892, to June, 
1893, are printed on a folding card, of which this is one 
of the pages: 





1898. IN THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


Jan. 7. Rebuilding the Temple (Ezra 3 : 1-13). 
Professor C. C. Bragdon. 

“* 14, Encouraging the People (Hag. 2: 1-9). 
Miss Louise M. Hodgkins. 

“* 21, Joshua the High-priest (Zech. 3 : 1-10). 
Rev. George M. Steele, D.D. 

“ 28, The Spirit of the Lord (Zech. 4 : 1-10). 
Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


Feb. 4. Dedicating the Temple (Ezra 6 ; 14-22). 
Dz. George A. Bates. 
Nehemiah’s Prayer (Neh. 1 : 1-11). 
Rev. George M. Adams, D.D. 
“ 18. Rebuilding the Wall (Neh. 4: 9-21). 
Professor Amos R. Wells. 
** 25, Reading the Law (Neh. 8 : 1-12). 
Frank F. Davidson. 


[ae 


IN THE METHODIsT CHURCH. 
Mar. 4. Keeping the Sabbath (Neh. 13 : 15-22). 
Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 
Esther before the King, (Esth. 4 : 10 to 5: 3). 
Rev. George M. Steele, D.D. 
“ 18. Timely Admonitions (Prov. 23 : 15-23), 
Miss Elizabeth P. Gordon. 


7 as 


“ 25, Review. 
Eugene Tappan, Esq., Winchester. 











Other leaders are Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Boston, and 
the Rev. Dr. E. E. Strong. Thus, not only by uniting 
the teachers of different churches in the meetings, but 
by uniting the talent and zeal of a number of experi- 
enced Sunday-school workers, the teachers’-meetings of 
Auburndale are kept up to a high standard of interest 
and usefulness. 

An experiment, tried some time since by the Cranston 
Street Baptist Sunday-school of Providence, Rhode 
Island, the Rev. Dr. M. H. Bixby, pastor, had a good 
effect in increasing the interest in the regular teachers’- 
meetings. The plan was to have monthly “‘ Teachers’ 
Socials.” Mrs. Louise Prosser Bates writes that “for some 
reason, which the superintendent had been unable to dis- 
cover, the teachers were not so united as he wished to see 
them. They worked well and faithfully, each one in his 
little plot; but there wag not the strength and enthu- 
siasm that union gives, nor the interest in the school as 
a whole, and in the various branches, which he longed 
to see. He finally concluded that one remedy for this 
state of affairs would be to bring the teachers together 
socially, and present to them the various departments of 
work.” <A special committee was appointed to make 
arrangements for this. A blank was prepared, as below, 
each teacher receiving a copy, to which “the response 
was general, and the answers were used largely as topics 
for discussion in the socials.” 





TEACHING METHODS. 


WITH WHAT PARTICULAR DIFFICULTIES DO YOU 
MEET IN TEACHING? 


Answer: 


Note.—No signatures are required, Therefore 
let each teacher be free to state any difficulty that 
may have been experienced. 

These slips will be collected at the next teachers’- 
meeting. 
Your hearty co-operation is earnestly on snerertl 

The invitation to the first of the sociables was in this 
form : 


CRANSTON STREET BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
You are cordially and earnestly invited to be present at the 
Teachers’ Social, on 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 18, 
At 7.45 o’clock, 
To be held at the residence of Mr. A. A. Wilson. 
It is proposed to meet socially once in four weeks, until fur- 





! 








pertaining to the interest of our school and teachers, Faith- 
fully yours, RoBEertT B. HOLDEN, 
Superintendent, 
PROGRAM. 
7.45.—Special prayer for our school and its appointments. 
8.00.—New methods of work for our Sunday-school, H. Howard Pepper, 
8.15.—Best method of teaching next Sunday’s lesson, Mrs. Bixby. 
8,30.—Social. Mr. Barton and Mr. Jillson will introduce the teachers 
to one another. 
9.00—Select reading (from H. C. Trumbull’s “Teaching and 
Teachers’’), 
9.15.—Question box. Conducted by the pastor. 
9.30.—Benediction, 
Enclosed with this was a card, as a “reminder,” giving 
the dates of the five monthly sociables from February to 
June, asking each teacher to “be prepared with ques- 
tions for the box,” and announcing the regular “ meeting 
for Bible study every Tuesday evening.” A new and 
different card was prepared for each sociable. ‘Great 
pains were taken to make the appearance of the pro- 
grams artistic and pleasing,” Mrs. Bates says; “and they 
added not a little to the success of the attempt. A 
teachers’ social seemed more of an event when an- 
nounced by a prettily printed invitation and program, 
It also gave each teacher a feeling of personal responsi- 
bility in the matter.” 
All the meetings but the last were held at private resi- 
dences, “‘ which fact seemed to add to the general socia- 
bility,” although “ no refreshments were served.” “The 
last meeting was heldinthechurch vestry. it was June, 
and the room had been made as pretty as possible with 
great bunches of laurel and June roses, At one end a 
table held prettily shaded lamps, flowers, and simple 
refreshments. Outside talent had been invited. There 
was good music; and each teacher was invited to bring 
husband, wife, or friend. The result was a large, enthu- 
siastic meeting. All felt that the meetings had helped 
very largely to bring about the very thing the superin- 
tendent had desired,—sociability, general interest, union, 
strength, enthusiasm.” 
At the Jackson Avenue Baptist Mission, in Provi- 
dence, another phase of this subject is illustrated in the 
practice of two years past. The problem that Mr, H, 
Howard Pepper, the superintendent, had to solve was: 
“ How can a small school sustain a teachers’-meeting?” 
Until two years ago “some of the sixteen teachers at- 
tended the teachers’-meetings of the home schoo], but 
very irregularly.” The need, and also the desire, of 
separate meetings arising, printed circulars were sent to 
the mission teachers, announcing the beginning of such 
studies, to be held on Saturday evenings at different 
houses, and that “ nothing will be allowed to interfere” 
with the meetings. “They will begin at eight o’clock, 
and last just one hour. All teachers are expected to 
attend these meetings, unless unavoidably prevented, 
and the officers are earnestly requested to attend them, 
All are expected to come provided with Bible, note-book, 
and pencil.” 

A “plan of lesson study” for several successive weeks 
was also given in the circular, with the dates, and the 
residences where the meetings would be held. Substan- 
tially the same method has been employed ever since, 
“The programs,” Mr. Pepper writes, “are drawn up, by 
a committee of three, two or three months in advance, 
Printed or type-written copies are given to those who 
can be expected to attend the meetings. Each member 
thus knows what part he has to take, and has plenty of 
time to prepare. The superintendent takes charge of 
the meetings. They are always opened with prayer, and 
are quite informal, There is no time for lengthy discus- 
sion, and the time limit is reasonably enforced. The 
average attendance is about ten, and the teachers find 
the meetings interesting and helpful.” 

Here is a part of one of these programs : 


November 12.—At Miss Pierce’s, 13 Daboll Street. 
8.00-8.05.—Devotional exercises. 


8,05-8.10.—Route of the *‘ First Missionary Tour’’............. Miss Pierce 
8.10-8.20.—Essential traits in a good missionary.............Miss Bunker 
8.20-8.40.—LeS80N BtUGY........ccccccereeesseesetereeersersssssseeeense Mrs, Pepper 


8.40-8.50.—How shall we create a missionary spirit in our 
school? (Discussion. ) 
8.50-9.00.—How the gospel came from Jerusalem to Jack- 
BUT DVRs ccccce codecs eccccccserepeenaiessosessntbinas Miss Aldrich 


November 19.—At Miss McCormick’s. 
8.00-8.05.—Devotional exercises, 
8.05-8.10.—How I shall teach to-morrow’s lesson............. Miss Merritt 
8.10-8.15.—Criticisms (one minute CACh), ........cc0cesscevesseeeeteerresesere All 
8.15-8.20.—Paul as an “same for ana nacaiies of eer .-Mr, Pepper 
8.20-8.40.—Lesson study... sinhindectedinigness ...Miss McCormick 
8.40-8.45.—Teaching points.. poo cuneopssosssesnescasencvesvenincesogionaya Miss Warren 
8.45-9.00.—OD ject LeSSON...........cccsssecrereesscesesseeceeseeeeeeeeeseees Mrs, Pepper 


November 26.—At Miss Warren’s, 15 Wendall Street. 
8.00-8.05.—Devotional exercises. 


, 32 Spring Street. 


8.05-8.15.—The Jews and Gentiles of to-day..................sese00ee Mr. Corp 
ee ee eT Mr. Aldrich 
8.35-8.45.—Elements of growth in the early Christian 

GF  crscrcecnsetreecnesin citgsittiamntccrstasagtiat Mr. Mathewson 








up to his standard of excellence. In fact, it is difficult 


ther notice, for the purpose of discussing matters and methods 


8.45-9.00.—How shall we make our sehool grow? (Discussion.)....All 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1893.) 


1, January 1.—Returning from the Captivity 
2. January 8.—Rebuilding the Temple. ...............0...cccccceeseeeeeeee 
3. January 15.—Encouraging the People.........0......00 000 seeeeees 
4.3 y 22.—J the High-Priest 
6. January 29.—The Spirit of the Lord..............00000+ 
6, February 5.—Dedicating the Temple................... ia 
7. February 12.—Nehemiah’s Prayer..................cccccccccctereeereeree Neh. 1: 
8. February 19.— Rebuilding the Wal)....0............cccccccceceeesereee Neh. 4: 9-21 
9%. February 26.—Reading the Law -Neh, 8 : 1-12 
10. March 6.—Keeping the Sabbatnn...............cccccsecceeeerernees Neh. 13 : 15-22 
il, March 12.—Esther Before the King..... Esther 4 : 10-17; 5: 1-3 
12, March 19.—Timely AdmonitionsS.., .............cccccccceseeeeeeneeeee Prov, 23 : 15-23 
13. March 26.—Review. 
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OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tur AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF SACRED LITERATURE. 


{Norz.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde 
Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to the Insti- 
tute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to the sender 
with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a fee of five 
dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon the sub- 
ject will take place in June, 1893. Those who would like to enrol 
for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents to the 
Institute. } 


STUDY IV.—-THE VISIONS OF ZECHARIAH. 


Zechariah 1:7 to6: 15 


I, Tue Crassirrep Facts, 

The time of these visions: January, 519 B.C., two months 
after Haggai’s last address (Zech. 1: 7; comp. Hag. 2: 10); 
the first vision (Zech. 1 : 7-17): the couriers of God, who can 
discover no signs of the expected crisis (Hag. 2: 6, 7, 22); 
the second vision (Zech. 1 : 18-21): the four horns which 
have scattered and humiliated Judah ; the third vision (Zech. 
2: 1-13): the man about to make a survey of Jerusalem; 
the fourth vision (Zech. 3: 1-10): Joshua the high-priest 
standing in God’s presence and accused of past sinfulness; 
the fifth vision (Zech. 4: 1-14): the seven-branched golden 
candlestick fed with oil from two olive-trees; the sixth 
vision (Zech. 5 : 1-4): the flying roll, inscribed with curses 
against fraud and perjury ; the seventh vision (Zech. 5: 5-11): 
the ephah containing Wickeduess sent to Babylonia; the 
eighth vision (Zech. 6 : 1-8): the four war chariots; the 
deputation from Babylon with gifts for the temple (Zech. 
6:9, 10); Zechariah’s symbolic prediction that the distant 
Israelites would gather at Jerusalem (Zech. 6 : 11-15). 

II. Sveerstep Topics. 

1, The Prophets: Haggai and Zechariah, (a.) Very little 
known about either. Compare Zechariah 1:1 with Nehe- 
miah 12: 4, 6, and note Zechariah’s advantage of noble birth 
and natural leadership. (b.) Note any evidence that Zecha- 
riah was a scholar, a student of prophecy, a man of broad 
sympathies, while Haggai directed his energies to the fur- 
thering of one idea. (c.) Note the dates of the various 
prophecies. Do these indicate that Zechariah displaced his 
colleague, and became the center of influence? (d.) Show 
a reason for this, not merely in the character of the men, but 
in the necessities of the times, 

2. The Prophetic Uiterances of Zechariah. 
bolism. Compare Ezekiel 1; 2:9; 4:1 
for a similar use of imagery. 
lonian influence. 


(a.) His use of sym- 
2; 8: 1-18; 40-48, 
Perhaps an indication of Baby- 


earlier prophets (comp. Zech. 1 : 16, 17; Isa. 52: 8b, 9; 
58: 12a; with Zech. 2, comp. Isa. 14 : 1, 2; 60: 18b, 19). 


These elements greatly enhanced the impressiveness of 
his messages. (c.) His many-sidedness. He not only had 
in. mind building the temple, restoring its dignity and 
ritual, repeopling the land, but lays great stress on the 


He not only considers the present, but the future (Zech. 
1:17; 2:11,12; 3:8; 6: 12,13); not merely Judea, but 
the nations foreign to her. (d.) His authority and influence 
(comp. especially Zech. 6: 10,11; 7: 1-5). (e.) The encour- 
aging character of the visions. 

3. The Eight Visions. (a.) Note their close connection in 
thought. The promise of the rebuilding of temple and city 
(Zech. 1 : 16, 17) is followed by an assurance of the destruc- 
tion of the nations that have humiliated Jerusalem, and that 
by the promise of great enlargement for the city. Show 
this connection throughout. (b.) Note the evident purpose, 
mainly to encourage, but also to warn and instruct. Under 
which head are the fourth and fifth visions? (c.) Note the 
exact promise in each case, summarizing it in your own 
words; for example, in the first vision the couriers can see 
no signs of crisis ; the angel appeals to Jehovah, and he says, 
“T am full of earnest love and active sympathy for my people: 
they shall complete the temple and rebuild Jerusalem ; the 
land shall thrive and be populous.” The second vision of 


(b.) His knowledge of the writings of | 


| hold, I will engrave the graving | 
character of the nation that may fittingly inhabit the land. | 
\ g') 


humbled Judah shall themeelves be surely shattered.” Make 
a similar statement of the essential thought of each vision. 


III. OpseRvaTIons. 

1, It is not worth while to interpret too closely; for exam- 
ple, the details of colors{Zech. 1: 8; 6 £2) and numbers. 

2. The teacher can wisely connect together the first four 
visions, referring to them all on January 22, and the last 
four, referring to them on January 29. A more vivid con- 
ception of the connection of the prophet with his times, 
and the force of visions four and five, will thus be gained. 

3. Under such encouraging and suggestive preaching, what 
wonder the people girded themselves to the work. 

4. The Messianic element is important. His descriptions 
of the glory of Jerusalem (Zech. 2: 4-12; comp. also chap- 
ter 8) include an ideal element. His utterances about Zerub- 
babel and Joshua seem to imply that what they can do is 
only a suggestion of what “ Branch” will do. 


IV. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING AND StTupy. 

1. For Reading. Driver (pp. 322-324), Dods, and Hunter 
(I., 183-175), are all very suggestive. On the Messianic ele- 
ment, compare Briggs, “ Messianic Prophecy ” (pp. 438-448). 
2. For Study. (a.) The question whether the author of 
Zechariah 1-8 was also the author of Zechariah 9-11 and 
12-14. Compare Driver and Dods for opposite but equally 
candid conclusions. (b.) The debt of Zechariah 1-8 to earlier 
writers. Compare Driver and Briggs, “ Messianic Prophecy.” 





AIDS TO. SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON IV., JANUARY 22, 1898. 
Joshua the High-Priest. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Zech. 3: 1-10, Memory verses: 
COMMON VERSION. 


1 And he shewed me Jodsh’u-a 
the high priest standing before 
the angel of the Lorp, and Sa’tan 
standing at his right hand to re- 
sist him. 

2 And the LorpD said unto Sa’- 
tan, The Lorp rebuke thee, O 
Sé’tan ; even the Lorp that hath 
chosen Je-ru’sa-lém rebuke thee : 
is not this a brand plucked out of 











7, 8.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


1 And he shewed me Joshua 
the high priest standing before 
the angel of the Lorp, and 
1Satan standing at his right 
hand to be his adversary. And 
the Lorp said unto Satan, The 
Lorp rebuke thee, O Satan; 
yea, the Lorp that hath chosen 
Jerusalem rebuke thee : is not 
this a brand plucked out of the 


to 


the fire? 8 fire? Now Joshua was clothed 
8 Now Jdésh’u-a was clothed with filthy garments,and stood 
with filthy garments, and stood| 4 before the angel. And he an- 


before the angel. 

4 And he answered and spake 
unto those that stood before him, 
saying, Take away the filthy gar- 
ments from him. And unto him 
he said, Behold, I have caused 
thine iniquity to pass from thee, | 
and I will clothe thee with change 
of raiment. 

5 And I said, Let them seta fair 
mitre upon his head, So they set 
a fair mitre upon his head, and 
clothed him with garments. And 
the angel of the Lorp stood by. 

6 And the angel of the Lorp 
protested unto Jésh’u-a, saying, 

7 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; 
If thou wilt walk in my ways, 
and if thou wilt keep my charge, | 
then thou shalt also judge my 
house, and shalt also keep my 
courts, and I will give thee places 
to walk among these that stand 
by. , 

8 Hear now, O Jdsh’u-a the 
high priest, thou, and thy fellows | 
that sit before thee: for they are | 
men wondered at: for, behold, | 
I will bring forth my servant the 
BRANCH. 

9 For behold the stone that I | 
have laid before Jésh’u-a; upon 
one stone shall be seven eyes : be- 


swered and spake unto those 
that stood before him, saying, 
Take the filthy garments from 
off him. And unto him he 
said, Behold, I have caused 
thine iniquity to pass from 
thee, and I will clothe thee 
with rich apparel. And 2I 
said, Let them set a fair *mitre 
upon his head. So they set a 
fair mitre upon his head, and 
clethed him with garments; 
and the angel of the Lorp 
6 stood by. And the angelof the 
Lorp protested unto Joshua, 
saying, Thus saith the Lorp of 
hosts: If thou wilt walk in my 
ways, and if thou wilt keep my 
charge, then thou also shalt 
judge my house, and shalt also 
keep my courts, and I will give 
thee ta place of access among 
these that stand by. Hear now, 
O Joshua the high priest, thou 
and thy fellows that sit before 
thee ; for they are men which 
are a ‘sign : for, behold, I will 
bring forth my servant the 
9¢*Branch. For behold, the 
stone that I have set before 
Joshua; upon one stone are 
seven eyes: behold, I will en- 
grave the graving thereof,saith 
the Lorp of hosts, and I will 
thereof, saith the Lorp of hosts, remove the iniquity of that 
and I will remove the iniquity of 10 landinoneday. In that day, 
that land in one day. | saith the Lorp of hosts, shall 
10 In that day, saith the Lorp ye call every man his neigh- 
of hosts, shall ye call every man; -dour underthe vine and under 
his neighbour under the vine and | the fig tree. 
under the fig tree. ' 


ao 


1 


oo 








} 





1That is, the Adversary. * According to some ancient authorities, he 
said, %Or, turdan Or, diadem *Or, places to walk %Or, wonder *Or, 
Shoot Or, Sprout 

The American Revisers would substitute “showed” for “shewed” 
in verse 1,“ clean” for “fair” in verse 5 (twice), and “ Jehovah” for 
“the Logp” throughout, and omit marg. ®. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Grace Triumphant over Sin. 


GotpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.—Rom. 5 : 20. 


Lesson Topic: The Vacated Priesthood Reoccupied. 
1. The Priesthood in Dishonor, vs. 1-3. 





the four horns: “These horns which have scattered and 


2. The Priesthood in Honor, vs. 4, 6. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 
3. The Priesthood under instruction, vs. 6-10. 


Goupen Text: We have a great high priest, that is passed 
into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God.—Heb. 4 : 14. / 


Datty Home REApDinGs: 


M.—Zech. 3; 1-10. Joshua the high-priest. 
T.—Zech. 1:1-21. Zechariah’s words of comfort. 
W.—Zech, 2: 1-13. Zechariah’s words of comfort, 
T.—Isa. 11: 1-10. Blessings through the Branch, 
F.—Jobn 14: 15-31. The peace of the gospel. 
$.—Heb. 4: 1-14, Jesus the high-priest. 

$.—Rey. 5: 1-14. The victorious Lord. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE PRIESTHOOD IN DISHONOR. 
1. Opposed by Satan: 
Satan standing at his right hand to be his adversary (1). 
Let an adversary stand at his right hand (Psa. 109 : 6). 
Your adversary the devil... walketh about (1 Pet: 5 : 8). 
The accuser of our brethren is cast down (Rey. 12 : 10). 
ll. Plucked from the Fire: 

Is not this a brand plucked out of the fire? (2.) 
Ye were as a brand plucked out of the burning (Amos 4 : 11). 
Himself shall be saved; yet so as through fire (1 Cor. 3 : 15). 
Some save, snatching them out of the fire (Jude 23). 
ill. Clothed with Defilement ; 

Now Joshua was clothed with filthy garments (3). 


They are together become filthy (Psa. 14 : 3). 
All our righteousnesses are as a PP garment (Isa. 64 : 6). 
Let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement (2 Cor. 7 : 1). 


II. THE PRIESTHOOD IN HONOR. 
|. Cleansed: 
Take the filthy garments from off him (4). 
panty yourselves, and change your garments (Gen. 35 : 2).' 
Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be... as snow (Isa. 1 : 18), 
Hating even the garment spotted by the flesh a ude 23). 
ll. Pardoned : 
I have caused thine iniquity to pass from thee (4). 
Unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity (Psa. $2: » 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven (Rom. 4 : 7). 
That he might redeem us from all iniquity (Tit. 2 ; 14). 
ill, Exalted : 
They set a fair mitre upon his head (5). 
Thou shalt make a mitre of fine linen (Exod. 28 : 39). 
Thou shalt set the mitre upon his head (Exod. 29: 6). 
The linen pe and... the linen mitre... are the holy garments 


(Lev. 16: 
. 
IV. sential 
They ... clothed him with garments (5), 


He hath clothea me with the garments of salvation (Isa. 61 : 10). 
Bring forth quickly the best robe, and put it on him (Luke 15 : 22). 
She should array herself in fine linen, right and pure (Rev. 19 : 8). 


III, THE PRIESTHOOD UNDER INSTRUCTION. 

|, Taught by Angels ; 

The angel of the Lord protested unto Joshua (6). 
The angel of the Lord appeared unto him, ont said ‘4 6 : 12). 
An angel... appeared unto him in a dream (Matt. 1: 
There stood by me this night an angel,... saying (Acts + ¥ 23). 
ll. Directed by Jehovah: 

Thus saith the Lord: ... If thou wilt walk in my ways (7). 
I will... teach thee what thou shalt ak (Exod. 4 : 12). 
I will instruct 9 and teach thee in the way (Psa. $2 : 8). 
The Holy Spirit . . . shall teach you ail things (John 14 : 26). 
ill. Encouraged by Pinutnees 

Behold, I will bring forth my servant the Branch (8). 
In that day shall the branch of the Lord be beautiful (Isa. 4 : 2). 
At that time, wiil 1 cause a Branch... to w up ee 33 : 15). 
Behold, the man whose name is the Branc (Zech. 6 : 12). 
IV. Assured of Prosperity; 

In that day ... shall ye call every man his neighbour (10). 
The Lord. will. pooaper thy way 407 24 : 40). 
Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper (Psa. 1 
They shall prosper that love thee (Psa. 122 ; 4. 





Verse 1.—‘‘ Standing before the angel, ... and Satan standin 
his right hand.” (1) Angelic companionship; (2) — compan in 
~~ —Man (1) Helped by angels; (2) Opposed by Sata 


erse 2.—‘‘ Is not this a brand plucked out of the fire?” (1) The 
on (2) The brand ; (3) The plucking out. 
Verse 4.—‘* Take the filthy garments from off him.’’ (1) The gar- 


aoe of humanity ; (2) The defilements of sin; (3) The cleansings 
or grace. 
Verse 5.—‘‘ So they set a fair mitre upon his head.” (1) The em- 
pon, of honor; (2) The act of exaltation; (3) The assurance of 
essing. 


Verse 7..—‘‘If thou wilt,...then thou also shalt.” (1) A condi- 
tion; (2) A Copeqemnee~2) Obedience; (2) Blessedness. 
Verse 8 —‘‘I will bring forth my servant the Branch.”’ (1) Jeho- 


vah’s purpose ; (2) His servant’s respomse.—({1) The Sovereign; (2 
The Servant ; (3) The Branch. = “—" ° , 
Verse 9.—‘‘ I will remove the iniquity of that land in one day.” 
Iniquity removed (1) By Jehovah; (2) From the land; (3) In a day, 
~—Removed (1) Graciously ; (2) Completely ; ; (3) Promptl y. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST THE HIGH-PRIEST. 


Called of God (Heb. 8 : 1, 2 ; 5 : 4, 5). 

Superior to others (Heb. 7 : 11, 16, 22; 8: 1, 2, 6). 
Solemnly consecrated (Heb. 7 : 20, 21). 
Unchangeable (Heb. 7 : 23, 24, 28). 

Pure (Heb: 7 : 26, 27). 

Effectual (Heb. 9 : 13, 14, 26, 28). 

For us (Heb. 4:16; 7:25; 9: 12/24). 

Full of sympathy (Heb. 2: 18; 4: 15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The month after the date of thelast 
lesson Zechariah uttered his first prophecy, which was an ex- 
hortation to repentance, recalling the judgments on the people 
who were warned by the former prophets. Two brief prophe- 
cies of Haggai are recorded as uttered at the close of the 
ninth month of the same year, one showing that the people 
were unclean while the temple was left unfinished, but that 
now they will be blessed ; the other, a message of encourage- 
ment to Zerubbabel. At the close of the eleventh month, 
Zechariah is shown a series of visions (Zech. 1:7 to 6 : 8), 
to which there is added a command to put crowns upog 





















































































































































































{ then promises to Joshua, if he is faithful, to establish him 
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Joshua the high-priest and others (Zech. 6 : 9-15). Of the 
eight visions the lesson is the fourth. The three that pre- 
cede all refer to the new prosperity that is to come upon 
Jerusalem: First the apathy of the nations is answered by 
promise of restoration; second, the opposing powers will be 
broken; third, the city will be built and extended, and 
nationsgshall be joined unto the Lord. During the time 
these prophecies were uttered, an attempt was made by the 
Samaritan adversaries to stop the work of rebuilding the 
temple. Tattenai, the Persian governor over the region 
west of the Euphrates, came unto them to inquire by what 
authority the Jews builded. The answer led the governor to 
refer the matter to Darius, without stopping the work. The 
correspondence is given in Ezra 5: 6 to 6:12. Darius found 
the decree of Cyrus at Erbatana, and wrote to Tattenai and 
the others to help, and not hinder, the building. It is uncer- 
tain at what time this answer came, but the prophecies 
seem to belong to the interval between the visit of Tattenai 
and the answer from Darius. 

PLace.—Jerusalem. 

Time,—The eleventh month, Shebat, answers to January 
or February. The year was B.C. 520, if reckoned by the 
Jewish calendar; B.C. 519, if reckoned from January. 

Prrsons.—Zechariah the prophet, the son of Barachiah, 
grandson of Iddo; probably a young man (Zech. 2: 4), not 
the person referred to in Matthew 23: 35. Joshua the high- 
priest, the ecclesiastical leader of the returned exiles ; Satan 
the adversary; the angel of Jehovah; Jehovah himself, 
and others standing before him. The angel that talked with 
Zechariah as interpreter is not mentioned in this vision, 
since it is unlikely that the angel of Jehovah is the interpret- 
ing angel. Who the angel of Jehovah is, has been greatly 
discussed. 

InciDENTS.—The prophet sees Joshua the high-priest 
standing before the angel of the Lord, probably officiating as 
priest, and Satan standing at his right hand to accuse him; 
the Lord rebukes Satan. Joshua stands in filthy garments, 
but the Lord (or the angel of the Lord) bids those that stand 
before him remove these, as a sign that his guilt is removed, 
/and to clothe him and crown him. The angel of the Lord 


and his fellows, to make them a sign, to bring forth the 
Branch (the Messiah), to remove the iniquity of the land, as 
symbolically set forth, and to give peace and prosperity. 
HistoricaAL Serrinc.—The encouragements of these 
prophecies all indicate some outward reasons for discourage- 
ments. As intimated above, the appeal to Darius was prob- 
ably as yet unanswered. While it was possible that the Per- 
sian authority might prove hostile, the small body of Jews 
needed divine counsel and cheer. This these prophets gave 
them; but the prophecies contain lessons for every age, as 
‘well as more specific predictions respecting the Messiah. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


Zechariah was the colleague of Haggai. His prophecy 
from which two of our lessons are taken was uttered the same 
year with the prophecies of Haggai, and in the same circum- 
stances. §So far as historical introduction is concerned, what 
has been already said concerning Haggai applies equally well 
to Zechariah. 

The Book of Zechariah.—It consists of two parts,—chapters 
1 to 8, and 9 to 14. The first part contains three or more 
prophecies for the temple builders, specifically dated in the 
second and fourth years of Darius (Zech. 1:1,7; 7:1). The 
second part consists of two “‘burdens:” “ The burden... upon 
the land of Hadrach (Zech. 9-11), and “ The burden. .. concern- 
ing Israel” (Zech. 12-14). As none of our lessons are taken 
from it, we need only say in regard to it that it is very dif- 
ferent from the first part. 

Zechariah’s Second Prophecy—It extends from 1:7 to 6:15, 
and is dated the twenty-fourth day of the eleventh month of 
the second year of Darius,—four months later than the 
prophecy of Haggai which we studied as the last lesson, 
perhaps early in February, B.C. 519, as we now date events. 
It is a description of eight visions, one apparently following 
another in a single night, followed by a message connected 
with the coming of certain men from Babylon (Zech. 6: 9 
sqq-). We naturally ask whether these men brought with 
them from Babylon the answer of Darius in regard to the 
temple (see Ezra 6), but there is no clew to the answer. 

In the first vision (Zech. 1 : 7-17) the prophet sees men on 
horseback,—the mounted police of Jehovah’s empire,—who 
report that they have made their rounds in the earth, and 
found everything quiet. Their chief, to whom they make 
this report, is the angel of Jehovah. On hearing it (vs. 
12-17) he makes intercession for Jerusalem, and an encour- 
aging message is then given the prophet. The descriptive 
part isin prose, while the intercession and the message to 
the prophet are in verse. The second vision (Zech. 1: 18-21) 
is of four horns that have been tossing Judah, and four 
“ workingmen” who drive the horns away. The third vision 

(Zech. 2 : 1-13) is ofa man measuring Jerusalem, and being 


This information is given in p->etic lines (verses 4 b, 5), »nd 
is followed by a spirited lyric on Zion’s escape from the north 
land (vs, 6-13). As I understand it, this lyric is represented 
as uttered by the angel of Jehovah. 

These first three visions concern Judah, Jerusalem, the 
people in general. The fourth vision, which is our lesson, 
concerns especially Joshua, the priestly leader of the people ; 
and the fifth, our next lesson, mainly concerns Zerubbabel, 
their civil leader. The sixth vision (Zech. 5 : 1-4) is that of 
the flying scroll, and the seventh (Zech. 5 : 5-11) is that of 
the woman in the ephah-jar. These two mainly concern 
the wickedness of the people by which Jehovah’s mercies 
are hindered. The eighth vision (Zech. 6 : 1-8) is a vision 
of Jehovah’s chariots, one of which is sent on a mission to 
the north land. 

A man called upon to make an address before a Sunday- 
school might do a worse thing than study these eight visions 
until he was able to describe from memory just what the 
prophet saw, and then simply tell just what the prophet saw, 
putting in the right kind and amount of moral. 
The Angel of Jehovah.—A clear idea in regard to this being 
is necessary to the understanding of the post-exilian prophets. 
In Zechariah he is the same as in the earlier Old Testament 
books,—not some angel or other, but one particular being, 
different from ordinary angels. One especial characteristic 
of him is that at one moment he is a person distinct from 
Jehovah, perhaps interceding with Jehovah, or sent by 
Jehovah, and in the next moment he speaks or acts in the 
character of Jehovah himself. In this he is like “the Word,” 
or “the Son,” of the New Testament. It was the angel of 
Jehovah that appeared to Moses in the burning bush, and 
went before Israel in the pillar of cloud or fire, and brought 
them in to the promised land (Exod 3:2; 14:19; 23: 20, 
23; 32: 34; 33: 2; Isa. 63:9). Very important, in these 
prophecies of Zechariah is the implication that the angel of 
Jehovah was now present with the returned exiles, as he had 
been with their fathers. 

Besides the angel of Jehovah, an interpreting angel (“the 
angel that talked with me”) is inthis prophecy distinguished 
from any other angels who may happen to appear in any of 
the visions. 

Analysis of the Chapter.—The first six verses describe the 
vision. They are in prose, except that the rebuke to Satan 
(v. 2) is three lines of verse. Verses 7-10, the words of the 
angel of Jehovah, are in poetical lines; each verse has a dis- 
tinct topic. 

Verses 1, 2.—It is a judicial scene.—Shewed me: Caused 
me to see in vision. Joshua is the same name that appears 
in Ezra as Jeshua.—High priest: He is in court in his repre- 
sentative capacity, for the people as well as for himself.— 
Angel: The angel of Jehovah is judge. In Exodus 23 : 21 
he is represented as terrible in his severity.—Satan . . . adver- 
sary: There is a play of words here which may be indicated 
by translating thus: “ And the Opposer standing at his right 
hand to oppose him.” The Opposer would, of course, argue 
that Joshua and the Jews had forfeited all their rights, and 
would cite in proof the threats made by Jehovah through 
the old prophets.—And Jehovah said: By the mouth of the 
angel, apparently. What follows is the decision in the case. 
It is in favor of Joshua, and against the Opposer. It is 
clearly in poeticlines. “ Hath chosen” is hardly correct. The 
word is a participle, and expresses continuing action. In 
the Hebrew there is no article before “ fire.’ The following 
shows the form : 

“ Jehovah rebuke thee, O Opposer, 
And Jehevah who chooseth Jerusalem rebuke 
Is not this a brand plucked from a fire?” 


thee. 


“This” includes the people as well as Joshua. The last 
line is best explained as an allusion to “as a brand plucked 
from a burning” (Amos 4:11), and similar passages in the 
Prophets. The decision is that, even in his severest threats, 
Jehovah had made an exception in favor of a small remnant 
that should be saved, for the sake of Jerusalem which he had 
chosen, and that Joshua and his fellows came under this 
exception. 

Verses 3-5.—Joshua has gained his case, but needs some- 
thing more.—Filthy garments: Perhaps representing the 
poverty of the time, that prevented the high-priest from 
maintaining proper state.—Those that stood before him: At- 
tendant angels, presumably.—Jniquity, ... apparel: A change 
of outward state, attending a change of judicial state.—I said : 
The prophet has become so interested that he is bold to ex- 
press his wish, there among the angels; and his wish is not 
disregarded.— Fair mitre: Here “fair” is ceremonially clean, 
and this ought to appear in thetranslation. The thing meant 
is the proper official head-dress of the high-priest. 

Verse 7.—A promise to Joshua, conditioned on fidelity.— 
Judge my house, ... keep my courts: He shall be enabled to 
maintain his position as high-priest.—These that stand by: 
The attendant angels are regarded as that class of the sub- 
jects of Jehovah who are especially entitled to appear in his 
presence, because they have business there (comp. Matt. 18 : 
10). Joshua as high-priest shall have privileges of this 
class. This meaning is given equally whether we translate 





informed that Jerusalem will outgrow all measurements, 


“places to walk,” or “a place of access,” or “ companions.” 


- 


Verse 8.—My servant: The reference (probably, not neces- 

sarily) is to the “servant of Jehovah,” as spoken of in Isaiah 

40-66 and elsewhere.—The Branch: There is no article in 

the Hebrew, but “Branch” is used ag if it were a proper 

name. The reference is distinct to the promise made in 

Jeremiah 33 : 14-26 and 23 : 5-8 and Isaiah 4: 2, that Jeho- 

vah would raise up to David a righteous Branch, and would 

perpetuate forever the throne of David and the ministrations 

of the priests and Levites, (In Isaiah 11: 1, 60: 21, and 

53:2, the Hebrew words are different. These contain, not the 

same promise with the passages above cited, but only a simi- 

lar promise. )—J will bring forth : The word means “ bring in.” 

I am about to cause to come to pass that which I spoke con- 
cerning my servant Branch.—Thy fellows that sit before thee: 

Not the angels who were standing by in the vision, but the 
men with whom he was accustomed to sit in council in public 
life. These might supposably be either his fellow-priests or 
Zerubbabel and the other leaders; and the context shows 
that the latter are intended. The priests have a share in 
the promises referred to, but their share is to come to them 
through the representatives of David and Israel.—Men won- 
dered at (in the Revised Version, “ men which are a sign,” 
and this is correct) : The word is commonly translated “ won- 
der,” but always in a sense in which a wonder is a sign given 
by God. Notice that the text does not say that Joshua is 
one of the men who are a sign, but that his fellowsare. What 
this means we will consider presently. 

Verse 9.—The stone: It removes most of the obscurities 
with which the interpretation of this verse is loaded, if we 
suppose that the stone here mentioned is the same with the 
“stone of lead,” the plummet, of Zechariah 4 : 10,—a small 
plummet weight, of lead or tin, with seven eyes engraved 
upon it. The plummet stone itself is an emblem of building, 
and the seven eyes engraved upon it are said in Zechariah 
4:10 to be an emblem of Jehovah’s omnipresent watchful- 
ness. It is an appropriate emblem to be handed in turn to 
these two chiefs of the temple-builders, Joshua and Zerub- 
babel. In our verse the angel places the plummet weight 
before Joshua as an emblem, saying as he does so, “ Behold 
the stone that I place before Joshua, upon one stone seven 
eyes; behold I engrave the graving of it.” The meaning is: 
The engraving on it is my emblem, and it shall prove a true 
emblem of my forgiving watchfulness. 

Verse 10 pictures the peaceful condition of things that will 
result from Jehovah’s favor and care. 

The Messianic Character of the Prophecy.—What is meant 
in verse 8 by saying that the men who sit before Joshua are 
“asign”? In Zechariah 6:12 the prophet is directed to 
say to Joshua: “Thus speaketh Jehovah of hosts, saying, 
Behold a man whose name is Branch; and he shall branch 
up out of his place, and he shall build the temple of Jeho- 
vah.” At first it seems as though Joshua were called Branch; 
but when we observe that two men are referred to in the 
passage (notice “both,” v. 13), and that one of them must 
needs be Zerubbabel, there is no difficulty in understanding 
this passage in harmony with all the others, the Branch 
being Zerubbabel, the living representative for that time of 
the house of David. 

In short, the promises concerning the Branch (and prob- 
ably also those concerning Jehovah’s Servant) is here de- 
clared to have fulfilment in Zerubbabel and the contemporary 
representatives of Israel. Does this contradict the tradi- 
tional Christian idea that these promises refer to Christ? 
The Septuagint translates Branch in these passages by Anatole, 
or “dayspring;” and the “dayspring from on high” of Luke 
1:78 is a reference to them, while the passages concerning the 
Servant are those most frequently applied, in the New Testa- 
ment, to Christ. I suppose that the reference to Zerubbabel 
does not exclude the reference to a subsequent representative 
of the line of David. The usual way of stating this is to say 
that Zerubbabel was a type of Christ, and that what was true 
of the type was yet more grandly true of the antitype. Per- 
haps a simpler way of stating it is that the promise was given, 
for eternity, to the line of David, and had an unfolding ful- 
fulment for the successive representatives of that line, cul- 
minating in its greatest representative. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The appearance of the aged prophet Haggai, or, rather, 
his coming forward in the character of an enthusiast for the 
resumption of work on the rebuilding of the temple had 
roused the now long torpid interest of the small Jewish colony 
at Jerusalem to a fresh zeal for this great aim of the return 
from Babylon. It was in the year 521 B.C. that he, perhaps 
for the first time, had claimed to speak authoritatively for 
God ; and as his hearers had been in Judah since 537, it was 
clearly necessary to agitate vigorously if anything were to be 
done. The voice of Haggai had startled the settlers from 
their apathy in the September or October of 521. Four 
weeks later he had made a second appeal (Hag. 2: 1-9), 
which kindled such excitement that work forthwith was 





renewed, after an interval of fifteen years, on the temple hill. 
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later, he was heard once more stimulating all 

earnestness in the great task by at once remind- 

heir sinful neglect in the past, and assuring them 
of the f: of Jehovah, in the future, to he shown, among 
other wef by his granting them abundant crops, if they 
acted piously in the matter of his house (Hag. 2: 11-19). 
A special message, moreover, to Zerubbabel, the “ prince” of 
the colony, was added to encourage him also to increased 
devotion in the sacred work. 

A month before this, however, the impression made by the 
old man’s appeals had been deepened by the appearance of a 
new prophet, a young man, Zechariah, the son or grandson 
of one Iddo, the head of a priestly house of the Jewish set- 
tlement; so that Zechariah was himself a priest, for the 
Hebrew priesthood was hereditary. He wasalsoa hereditary 
prophet, for his father or grandfather had belonged to the 
order, His style marks the influence of that of Ezekiel, 
which continued to color the utterances of all succeeding 
generations of Hebrew literature till after the fall of the 
mation. As they were no longer indepefident, it was not safe 
to speak out in direct statement, as Isaiah and the elder 
prophets had done. Amidst alien races, aud amenable to 
foreign masters, refuge was sought from possible danger, 
through too great explicitness, in the obscurity of mystical 
visious, after the example of the prophet of the banks of the 
Chebar. The Book of Daniel, and a multitude of apocalyptic 
writings of later date, carried down the mode thus introduced, 
till Jerusalem had fallen before the assault of Titus, 

It would seem as if the words of Haggai had been soon for- 
gotten ; for Zechariah warns the people to take a lesson from 
the fate of their fathers, whose forsaking God had been their 
ruin (Zech. 1: 2-6), Three months later he was given a series 
of “visions,” seven of which, he told the people, had been 
youchsafed him in one night. They all have the common 
aim of impressing on the colony that Jehovah would assur- 
edly bless it, as Haggai had said, if its members were faith- 
ful to him; their fidelity’showing itself, of course, in the 
then present by their zealously finishing his house (Zech. 1:8 
to 6: 8). 

In the first vision the prophet sees horses of different colors, 
sent out by Jehovah from among a clump of myrtles to all 
parts of the earth, to bring back a report respecting them. 
This they presently did, announcing that the world was 
everywhere peaceful. No signs appeared of that “shaking 
of the nations” predicted by Haggai, as leading on to the 
overthrow of the enemies of Israel, and the exaltation of 
Jerusalem to supreme glory. An angel, hearing this, cries 
to God to have pity on his city, and the cities of Judah now 
lying in ruins, and desolate for so many years. His sup- 

- plications are forthwith heard. Zechariah is to tell the peo- 
ple at once that Jehovah is full of loving zeal for Jerusalem, 
and of vehement indignation at the heathen, who had added 
to its troubles when he had been angry, though only a little 
ao, with it. He would see that his house was rebuilt in it, 
and that its streets should rise again from their ruin; that 
prosperity would again flow through them, end that the com- 
munity would be comforted after all their sufferings, for he, 
Jehovah, had returned to Zion. 

Zechariah then sees four horns rise before him,—the em- 
blems of the nations that had “scattered Judah, Israel, and 
Jerusalem.” But they appear only to be cast down by four 
amiths, to the great dismay of the horns. A third scene now 
rises, in which the prophet sees a man setting out with a 
measuring-line, as if to fix the circuit limits of Jerusalem. 
He is not allowed, however, to do so, because the new city is 
to be without walls, like the open country, on account of the 
vast number of its inhabitants, no walls being wide enough 
in their rounding sweep to contain the mighty population of 
which it would boast. Nor would they need ramparts or 
bulwarks; for Jehovah himself would be at once its glory 
and its defense. 

Hoy it is that, with such prospects, so many of the race 
should stay behind in Babylon, the prophet cannot conceive. 
Will they not come, even yet, to cast in their lot with the 
favored city of God? But in every community there are 
people of many types, and in that of the ruins of Jerusalem 
some were found so beautiful in their humility as to be afraid 
the sins of the colonists were too great to be pardoned, and 
recognizing that they had caused all the disappointments of 
the past years. 

A fourth vision was sent to Zechariah, to cheer these 
worthy souls, and to remove a cause of dejection which 
would inevitably tell on their enthusiasm. Joshua the high- 


priest, as the representative of the whole people, appeared to 
the ment«l eyes of the prophet, standing before the angel of 






ing thé, 







(or community), says the Eternal, “a brand plucked from the 
fire” (of exile) ? 


a spotless turban, adding the cheering words, “ Behold, I 
have caused thine iniquity to pass from you, and I will clothe 
you with rich apparel.” When the new turban was put on, 
further gracious words were vouchsafed, “I give thee assur- 
ance,” said the angel, “that Jehovah speaks thus, through 


Such words, from God himself, were immediately followed | 
by the angel commanding those who stood as his ministers 
before him (beings lower than he, but still angelic) to remove | drawn from such highly imaginative symbolism as this are 
the soiled robes from Joshua, and the priestly turban, which, precarious. No one who accepts the authority of our Lord 
like the robes, was defiled, and to put on him pure robes and | 





my charge, then thou shalt judge in my house, as well as be 
over its grounds and buildings, and I shall give thee access to 
my face, through the lines of angels standing before it. 

“* Nor is even this all. Joshua and his fellow-dignitaries 
of the priesthood, who sit before him, men who, in their free 


as a whole, may well give ear; for God is about to bring 
forth his servant, the Branch [of the root of David], the 
promised Messiah Prince of Judah.’” Then follow mys- 


me: ‘If thou wilt walk in my ways, and if thou wilt keep | 


pardon by me, are a sign of my designed grace to the people | 





terious words, as a pledge of the watchful providence that 
will see all that has been spoken fulfilled. A stone, seen in 
the vision, has seven eyes on it. The stone is an emblem of 


of the sleepless care of it by Jehovah, who will, mdreover, 
“remove the iniquity of that land [Judah] in one day,”— 
words which seem to point to the one offering of Christ for 
the sins of the world. In that time peace will reign, every 
one sitting quietly under his own vine and fig-tree, 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





A VISION OF JUDGMENT AND CLEANSING. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


Zechariah worked side by side with Haggai to quicken the 
religious life of the people, and thus to remove the gravest 


slow progress in God’s work, and prophets who see visions 
and preach repentance are the true practical men. 

This vision followed Haggai’s prophecy in the last lesson, 
at the interval of a month. It falls into two parts,—a sym- 
bolical vision and a series of promises founded on it. 

1. The Symbolical Vision (vs. 1-5).—The scene of the 
vision is left undetermined, and the absence of any designa- 
tion of locality gives the picture the sublimity of indefinite- 
ness. Three figures, seen he knows not where, stand clear 
before the prophet’s inward eye. They were shown him by 
an unnamed person, who is evidently Jehovah himself. The 
real and the ideal are marvelously mingled in the conception 
of Joshua the high-priest, the man whom the people saw 
every day going about Jerusalem, standing at the bar of God, 
with Satan as his accuser, The trial is in process when the 
prophet is permitted to see. We do not hear the pleadings 
on either side, but the sentence is solemnly recorded. The 
accusations are dismissed, their bringer rebuked, and, in 


worn are changed for the full festal attire of the high-priest. 
What, then, is the meaning of this grand symbolism? 


character of the high-priest. He appears as laden not with 
individual but with national sins. In him Israel is, as it 
were, concentrated, and what befalls him is the image of 
what befalls the nation. His dirty dress is the familiar sym- 
bol of sin; and he wears it, just as he wore his sacerdotal 
dress, in his official capacity, as the embodied fation. He 
stands before the judgment-seat, bearing not his own but the 
people’s sins. 


priesthood. 


priesthood. 
—‘‘And the Lord hath made to meet on him the iniquity of 
us all.” If by faith we unite ourselves with him, there en- 
sues a wondrous transference of characteristics, so that our 
sin becomes his, and his righteousness becomes ours; and 


reality. 


in the relation of the believer to his Saviour. 
The second thought in this symbolic appearance of Joshua 





Jehovah, in robes sorely befouled, while the Adversary, or 
—to use the Hebrew word, since made a proper name—Satan, 
stood at the right hand of the angel, to accuse the high- 
priest. The conception of the Evil Spirit was thus, in 
Zechariah’s day, still the same as it had been in that of Job, 
or, at least, of the composer of the book bearing that name; 


for there as here Satan appears in the presence of God as the | 


accuser. But the indictment not only fails,—Satan is re- 
buked for bringing it forward by Jehovah himself, who de- 
clares that “he has chosen” Jerusalem. “Is not this map,” 


before the angel of the Lord is that the sins of God’s people 


for withdrawing from them his favor. That is a solemn 
truth, which should never be forgotten. A Christian man’s 
sins do accuse him at the bar of God. They are all visible 
| there ; and, so far as their tendency goes, they are like wedges 
driven in to rend him from God. 

But the second figure in the vision is “the Satan,” standing 





the kingdom of Judah, now so weak; the eyes a symbol | 





hindrances to the work of rebuilding the temple. Inward | 
indifference, not outward opposition, is the real reason for | 





token of acquittal, the filthy garments which the accused had | 
| tures to ask that the sacerdotal attire should be completed by 
| the turban or miter, probably that head-dress which bore the 
The first point to keep well in view is the representative | 


Two great truths are thereby taught, which are as true to- | 
day asever. The first is that representation is essential to | 
It was so in shadowy and external fashion in | 
Israel ; it is so in deepest and most blessed reality in Christ’s | 
He stands before God as our representative, | 


“accnses” good men is not so developed as that of the New, 
—which is quite natural, inasmuch as the shadow of bright 
light is deeper than that of faint rays. It is most full in the 
latest books, as here and in Job; but doctrinal inferences ° 


can well deny the existence and activity of a malignant 
spirit, who would fain make the most of men’s sins, and use 
them as a means of separating their doersfrom God. That is 
the conception here. 

But the main stress of the vision lies, not on the accuser or 
his accusation, but ’on the Judge’s sentence, which alone is 
recorded. “The angel of the Lord” is named in verse 1 as 
the judge, while the sentence in verse 2 is spoken by “the 
Lord.” It would lead us far away from the lesson to inquire 
whether that angel of the Lord is an earlier manifestation of 
the eternal Son, who afterwards became fiesh,—a kind of 
preluding or rehearsing of the incarnation. But, in any case, 
God so dwells in him as that what the angel says God says, 
and the expression fluctuates as in our lesson, The accuser 
is rebtiked, and God’s rebuke is not a mere word, but brings 
with it punishment. The malicious accusations have failed, 
and their aim is to be gathered from the language which an- 


| nounces their miscarriage. Obviously Satan sought to pro-— 


cure the withdrawal of divine favor from Joshua, because of 
his sin; that is, to depose the nation from its place as the 
covenant people, because of its transgressions of the covenant, 
Satan here represents what might otherwise have been 
called, in theological language, “the demands of justice.” 
The answer given him is deeply instructive as to the grounds 
of the divine forbearance. ' 

Note that Joshua’s guilt asthe representative of the people 
is not denied, but tacitly admitted and actually spoken of in 
verse 4, Why, then, does not the accuser have his way? 
For two reasons. God has chosen Jerusalem. His great 
purpose, the fruit of his undeserved mercy, is not to be 
turned aside by man’s sins. The thought is the same as that 
of Jeremiah : “If heaven above can be measured, .. . then will 
I also cast off all the seed of Israel for all that they have done” 
(Jer. 31:37). Again, the fact that Joshua was “a brand 
plucked from the burning”—that is, that the people whom 
he represented had been brought unconsumed from the fur- 
nace of captivity—is a reason with God for continuing to ex- 
tend his favor, though they have sinned. God's past mercies 
are a motive with him. He has, therefore he will. Crea- 
tural love is limited, and too often says, I have forgiven so 
often, that I am wearied, and can doit no more. We often 
come to the end of our longsuffering a good many numbers 
short of the four hundred and ninety aday which Christ 
prescribes, But God never does. True, Joshua and his 
people have sinned, and that since their restoration, and 
Satan had a good argument in pointing to these transgres- 
sions ; but God does not say, “I will put back the half-burned 
brand in the fire again, since the evil is not burned out of it,” 
but forgives again, because he has forgiven before, 

The sentence is followed by the change of the filthy gar- 
ments symbolical of sin, for the full array of the high-priest. 
Ministering angels are dimly seen in the background, and are 
summoned to unclothe and clothe Joshua. The prophet ven- 


significant writing ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord,” expressive of the 
destination of Israel and of its ceremonial cleanness, The 
meaning of this change of clothing is given in verse 4: “I 
have caused thine iniquity to pass from thee.” Thus the 
complete restoration of the pardoned and cleansed nation to 
its place as a nation of priests to Jehovah is symbolized. To 
us the gospel of forgiveness fills up the outline in the vision; 
and we know how, when sin testifies against us, we have an 
advocate with the Father, and how the infinite love fiows out 
to us notwithstanding all sin, and how the stained garment of 
our souls can be stripped off, and the “fine linen clean and 
white,” the priestly dress on the day of atonement, be put on 
us, and we made priests unto God, 

2. The remainder of the lesson is the address of the angel 


| of the Lord to Joshua, developing the blessings now made 
| sure to him and his people by this renewed consecration and 


cleansing. First (v. 7) is the promise of continuance in office 


| and access to God’s presence, which, however, is contingent 
that in no mere artificial or forensic sense, but in inmost | on obedience. The forgiven man must keep God’s charge, if 
Theologians talk of a communicatio idiomatum as | he is to retain his standing. On that condition, he has “a 
between the human and divine elements in Christ. There is | place of access among those that stand by ;” that is, the privi- 
an analogous passage of the attributes of either to the other, | lege of approach to God, like the attendant angels. This 


promise may be taken as surpassing the prerogatives hitherto 


| accorded to the high-priest, who had only the right of en- 
| trance into the holiest place once a year, but now is promised 
are even now present before his perfect judgment, as reasons | the entrée to the heavenly court, as if he were one of the 


| bright spirits who stand there. They who have access with 


confidence within the veil because Christ is there, have more 


| than the ancient promise of our lesson, 


The main point of verse 8 is the promise of the Messiah, 
| but the former part of the verse is remarkable. Joshua and 
| his fellows are summoned to listen, “‘ for they are men which 


in the plaintiff’s place at the jndge’s right hand, to accuse area sign.” The meaning seems to be that he and his breth- 
Joshua. The Old Testament teaching as to the Evil Spirit who | ren who sat as his assessors in official functions, are collec: | 
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/ Spirit was given to Messiah, even as Isaiah (Isa. 11: 2) 
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tively a sign or embodied prophecy of what istocome. Their 
restoration to their offices was a shadowy prophecy of a greater 
act of forgiving grace, which was to be effected by the coming 
of the Messiah. : 

The name “ Branch” is used here asa proper name. Jere- 
miah (Jer. 23 : 5; 38:15) had already employed it as a 
designation of Messiah, which he had apparently learned 
from Isaiah 4:2. The idea of the word is that of the similar 
names used by Isaiah, “a shoot out of the stock of Jesse, and 
a branch out of his roots” (Isa. 11:1), and “a tender plant, 
and asa root out of a dry ground” (Isa. 53:1); namely, that 
of his origin from the fallen house of David, and the lowli- 
ness of his appearance. 

The Messiah is again meant by the “stone” in verse 9. 
Probably there was some great stone taken from the ruins, to 
which the symbol attaches itself. The foundation of the 
second temple had been laid years before the prophecy, but 
the stone may still have been visible. The rabbis have much 
to say about a great stone which had been in the first temple, 
and there used for the support of the ark, but in the second 
was set in the empty place where the ark should have been. 
Isaiah had prophecied of the “tried cornerstone” laid in 
Zion, and Psalm 118 : 22 had sung of the stone rejected and 
made the head of the corner. We go in the track, then, of 
established usage, when we see in this stone the emblem of 
Messiah, and associate with it all thoughts of firmness, pre- 
ciousness, support, foundathen of the true temple, basis of 
hope, ground of certitude, and whatever other substratum of 
fixity and immovableness men’s hearts or lives need. In all 
possible aspects of the metaphor, Jesus is the foundation. 

And what are the “seven eyes on the stone”? That may 
simply be a vivid way of saying that the fulness of divine 
Providence would watch over the Messiah, bringing him 
when the time was ripe, and fitting him for his work. But 
if we remember the subsequent explanation (4:10) of the 
“seven,” as “the eyes of the Lord which run to and fro 
through the whole earth,” and connect this with Revela- 
tion 5: 6, we can scarcely rest content with that meaning, 
but find here the deeper thought that the fulness of the divine 


prophesies of the sevenfold spirit. 

“T will engrave the graving thereof” is somewhat obscure, 
It seems to mean that the seven eyes will be cut on the stone, 
like masons’ marks, If the seven eyes are the full energies 
of the Holy Spirit, God’s cutting of them on the stone is 
equivalent to his giving them to his Son; and the fulfilment 
of the promise was when he gave not the Holy Spirit “ by 
measure unto him.” 

The blessed purpose of Messiah’s comiffg and endowment 
with the Spirit is gloriously stated in the last clause of -verse 
9: “I will remove the iniquity of that land in one day.” 
Jesus Christ has “once for all” made atonement, as the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews so often says. The better Joshua by one 
offering has taken away sin, “The breadth of thy land, 
O Immanuel,” stretched far beyond the narrow bounds which 
Zechariah knew for Israel’s territory. It includes the whole 
world. As has been beautifully said, “that one day is the 
day of Golgotha.” 

” The vision closes with a picture of the felicity of Messianic 
times, which recalls the description of the golden age of Solo- 
mon, when “ Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every man under 
his vine and under his fig tree” (1 Kings 4:25). In like 
manner the nation, cleansed, restored to its priestly privilege 
of free access to God by the Messiah who comes with the ful- 
ness of the Spirit, shall dwell in safety, and shall be knit 
together by friendship, and unenvyingly shall each share his 
good with all others, recognizing in every man a neighbor, 
and gladly welcoming him to partake of all the blessings 
which the true Solomon has brought to his house and heart. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


The communication of ideas is a question of means. The 
bull rushing straight at a person never fails to convey his 
idea. The silent bull-dog with his teeth set in one’s calf of 
the leg expresses himself effectively without words. The 
earlier peoples expressed themselves by symbols that were 
more than words. The Indian bringing into Plymouth a 
rattlesnake’s skin full of arrows clearly expresses stealth, 
sting, and death. And the same skin stuffed with powder 
and ball, and jerked at him, was no less expressive. The 
Bible, being for all peoples, must not be confined to any one 
language. Every people can understand malignity that nails 
to a cross, patience that bears it, and the heavens opened 
with glory to enthrone the victim. The Jews had no diffi- 
culty in understanding the meaning of these four visions. A 
horn was a better symbol of power than our five letters are. 

A priest was the representative of the people. And to 
clothe him, ordained to such immaculateness, in filthy gar- 
ments, told the whole story of the people’s sin. 

The change to pure garments and a fair mitre was equally 
significant. 


Joshua and Jesus are different forms of one name. So Attila 


‘was called “the scourge of God.” The branch of hyssop 


sprinkled the unclean clean. So the term “branch” would be 
understood, and its swift action “in one day” appreciated. 
A thousand figures of branches and vines, corner-stones and 
suns cannot convey to us all there is in the Saviour. 
University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He shewed me Joshua the high priest standing before the angel 
of the Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand to be his ad- 
versary (v.1). The man who says he doesn’t believe in a 
personal Devil has a hard time trying to adapt the Bible 
teachings to his way of thinking. However he would explain 
the Bible references to Satan, and the Devil, and the Tempter, 
and the Adversary, he will have to admit that the Bible 
record certainly seems to give the idea that there are two 
moral forces in the universe, and that the representative of 
the evil side of these forces is hostile to man, and would work 
his ruin, if possible, while the good, as represented by God 
himself, is favorable to man, and stands ready to help him in 
the ceaseless struggle. This idea is the important one in the 
thought, or figure, of a personal Devil. A man should know 
that he is in as great moral peril all the time as though a 
personal spiritual adversary stood at his right hand, even 
when he is in the presence of the angel of the Lord, or of 
God himself; and that therefore it is for him to resist evil 
suggestions and influences vigorously, and to triumph over 
them through faith-filled battling. 

The Lord said unto Satan, The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan ; 
...%8 not this a brand plucked out of the fire? (v.2.) In all 
the moral conflicts to which we are called, we can be sure of 
the sympathy and support of the Lord. Even when we have 
suffered from the battles through which we have already 
passed, and are, at the best, as a brand plucked out of the fire, 
the Lord is ready to act in our behalf, and to rebuke the 
Adversary who would destroy us. The Son of God knows 
what it is to be tempted and opposed by Satan, and he is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities ;. and, when we 
are liable to be taxed beyond our strength, he rebukes the 
tempter, and comes to us with strength and cheer, that we 
may be able to stand firm to the end. However hard the 
battle presses, wé are sure of a Friend and Helper who never 
knew defeat, and who will not let us be overborne by any 
adversary. 

Behold, I have caused thine iniquity to pass from thee, and I 
will clothe thee with rich apparel (v.4). The Lord will not only 
help us in our battling with the Tempter, he will also forgive 
us for having yielded to temptations, and will cleanse us from 
all our sins. Instead of the rags that indicate our helpless 
dependence, we shall be given rich apparel, as the clothing 
of those who have triumphed through the aid of our divine 
Friend. We need have no fear in the conflict, however 
severe it may be; for victory is sure, through faith in Him 
who is mighty to save. 

If thow wilt walk in my ways, and if thou wilt keep my charge, 
then thou also shalt judge my house, .. . and I will give thee a place 
of access among these that stand by(v.7). We ought to do right 
without any hope of reward; but God doesn’t ask us to do 
that. He assures us of a rich reward, and he tells us just what 
that reward shall be. All he requires of us is the doing our 
simple duty; but he assures us that, if we will do that, we shall 
be the gainers unspeakably, and we shall have rewards with- 
out measure. Love ought to prompt us to do our duty; but 
God tells us that, if we are faithful in duty, we shall not only 
be saved from ruin, but shall be sharers with him in all the 
glories of the universe. As it is in the higher service of God, 
so it isin every realm of duty. If we do what is right, we 
shall have a rich reward, while, if we fail of duty, ruin is 
sure to us, 

In that day, saith the Lord of hosts, shall ye call every man his 
neighbour under the vine and under the fig tree (v.10). The 
best days are yet to come, in God’s providence. This is a 
comforting and inspiriting thought. However dark may be 
the present, and however weak and discouraged we may find 
ourselves, there is a bright look ahead. God has plans for us 
that we have reason to rejoice in. Let us look forward, and 
have glad hope. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Haggai and Zechariah were the two prophets who had 
much to do with the restoration of the temple. They en- 
heartened the rulers and the people to accomplish that which 
seemed impossible. Zechariah seems to have received his 
messages of comfort chiefly in visions. Of these he had many. 
That of our lesson is the fourth that came to him. Get well 
in mind the picture that he saw, and you will all the more 
easily understand all that it meant. Place in your picture 
Joshua, the Lord, and Satan. See that you picture the high- 





How shall thischange be made? By my servant the Branch. 


of a feeling of disgrace. Now hear the command given to 

certain that stood by, and see them carry it out. The dirty 

garments are taken away and clean ones replace them. This 

is followed by the placing of a fair mitre of gold on his head, 

Now he looks like a different man. Satan seems to have dis- 

appeared by this time, for we read nothing more about him, 

Then follow the words of verses 7-10, and with that the lesson 

closes. 

In all this there was a deep lesson for all the people of God 

in that day, and for Joshua the high-priest in particular, It 

was for their sins that the people had been carried captive; 

and now that they were again in their own land, they had 

many causes for discouragement. To the serious-minded 

among them, and perhaps especially to their high-priest, it 

may have seemed as though they were still too wicked to 
receive the fulness of the promise made tothem, Their sins 
and iniquities rose high, and seemed to shut out the divine 
favor. This is the way the best of men feel at times; indeed, 

it is one of the marks of a truly good man that he feels his 
unworthiness, A bad man seldom feels his guilt, but rather 
justifies himself in the sight of God. It was to encourage 
those who really felt their sins that God gave this vision to 
his prophet, And, notice, the vision wasatrueone. Joshua, 
as representing the people, was not represented as pure and 
spotless, but as polluted. So God always deals truthfully 
with his people. So the Bible always tells the truth about 
man, and never flatters him so as to put him at ease. It 
never cries “ Peace, peace,’ when there is no peace. That 
is one of its greatest merits, It is Satan who said, “ Ye shall 
not surely die; ” and ever since that he has been repeating 
the old lie. But God’s Word always begins with the guilt 
of man, and paints itin itstrue colors, This is characteristic 
of all God’s great preachers, beginning with Elijah and end- 
ing with John the Baptist, Paul, and John. So, too, to-day 
that is the honest teacher who warns his scholars of their 
sinful state, and tells them plainly that all their righteous- 
nesses are as filthy rags. And if their righteousnesses are 
like that, what must their sins be like? If this were the end 
of the vision of the prophet, we might well say, “ Better not 
have seen such a sight.” But it is not theend, He sees 
these filthy garments taken away from Joshua by the com- 
mand of God, and in their place appear garments of spotless 
white, such as the high-priest always wore on the great day 
of atonement. 

What did that mean? It meant that where sin did 
abound, grace did much more abound. Satan might accuse 
Joshua as‘much as he pleased, and with good reason, but 
God of his mercy so cleansed him that he was as white as 
snow. And since Joshua stood as a representative of his 
people, God by this would signify that the sins and iniquities 
of his people he would remember no more, but cast them be- 
hind his back, and drown them in the depths of the sea, 
This was calculated to cheer those of his people who were 
despondent because they realized that they were not deserving 
of the least of God’s favors, And so God acts to this day in 
behalf of all who feel their sins, and are sorry for them, 
First he makes them realize that they are all ill-deserving, 
and then of his grace he takes away their sins and washes 
them in the blood of the Lamb, First contrition, then cleans- 
ing. This is the divine order, and no man can safely re 
verse it. 

Then came the mitre, This was the crowning glory of the 
high-priest when he was clad in his garments of beauty and 
glory. It meant, not cleansing, but adornment. This came 
after the cleansing. It set forth the complete work of God 
in his people. With the mitre of pure white, and the golden 
plate on its front, with the words “ Holiness to the Lord” 
engraved on it, the aspect of the high-priest was glorious, 
By this God meant to say to him, and through him to the 
people, that when he pardons, he also adorns his people, 
With what? With the ornament of a meek and lowly spirit, 
which are priceless in his sight. This same truth is set forth 
in the Parable of the Prodigal Son. He is first clothed in 
the best robe, and then they put a ring on his hands, God 
never leaves the saint whom he has just forgiven as he found 
him. He makes him over, so to speak, and whereas he was 
foul, he becomes fair; and though he was poor, he enriches 
him, and gives him that which is above the price of rubies, 
So by this vision, God, in a kind of object-lesson, teaches his 
people at that time, and his people for all time, the state in 
which he finds them, and the condition in which he proposes 
to leave them. 

But in verse 8 we find a suggestior of the way in which all 
this is to be accomplished. God there speaks of his servant 
the Branch, whom one day he will send, This is none other 
than he who was to come, the Messiah. In him was ful- 
filled all that Joshua set forth in type and symbol. The 
mere putting of clean garments on the high-priest was a 
symbol of that cleansing of the heart which none other 
could accomplish than the Lamb of God. Dimly, yet to 
the spiritual mind none the less really, God was thus set- 
ting forth the work of his Son, who was the true Lamb, slain 
from the foundation of the world, and through whose blood 
we have redemption. We are in a better position to undem 





priest in filthy clothes, This was very unfitting, and a cause 





stand this symbolic action than even Joshua was, And ifin 
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spite of this we prefer to retain our sin-stained garments, we 
shall at the last day be as speechless as was the man who came 
to the wedding of the great king, and yet had no wedding 
garment in which to appear. 

New York Oity. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who was the prophet who was called the “ Lord’s mes- 
senger” to the people? What words did he say to the 
governor, the high-priest, and all the people? Haggai told 
them to be strong and fear not; for the Lord of hosts said, 
“T am with you.” What did the Lord say about “the silver 
and the gold”? What did he say about the new temple 
when compared with the one which Solomon built? The 
“ Desire of all nations,” the promised Christ, was coming to 
the temple the people were laboring to build even with all 
their worries and trials. 

The Prophet Zechariah.—Soon after Haggai spoke the words 
we learned last week, another prophet began to speak. He 
was named Zechariah, which means “the Lord remembers.” 
He was born in Babylon, spent his boyish days there, and 
came to Jerusalem when a young man, He was both a priest 
and a prophet, and was sent, as Haggai had been, to encourage 
the people in Jerusalem in their work. 

Building the Temple.—When did the people lay the founda- 
tion of the temple? What were some of the troubles they 
had in the next fifteen years? When Haggai roused them 
all with promises from God, they began again to work, and, 
a few weeks after, Zechariah came. Both these men encour- 
aged the builders; for we read that “with them were the 
prophets of God helping them.” Enemies on the other side 
of the river came and asked, Who commanded you to build 
thishouse? “The eye of their God was upon the elders of the 
Jews,” and foes could not cause them to cease. The enemies 
wrote a letter to King Darius about the house of the great 
God builded with great stones and timber laid in the walls, 
and the work going on. They wrote that the people said, 
We are the servants of the God of heaven and earth, and 
that Cyrus had made a decree that they should build, and 
had given back the gold and silver vessels of the temple. 
They asked the king to have search made among the rolls in 
the king’s treasure-house in Babylon, and find if it were so. 
Was it true? When Darius knew that such records had 
heen found, he made a decree that the Jews should not be 
hindered, but helped ; and whoever dared to break that law 
should be hung on a scaffold of timber pulled down from his 
own house. So “the elders builded, and they prospered 
through the words of the prophets.” 

What Zechariah Saw and What he Said.—While the Jews 
were building, the Lord sent night visions to Zechariah and 
an angel to speak to him “good words and comfortable 
words,” One of these visions is our lesson to-day. (A pic- 
ture of the high-priest will be useful here.) Zechariah saw 
Joshua standing before the angel of the Lord. The high- 
priest was always to be clothed in beautiful garments; for 
the Lord himself directed what they should wear. Aaron 
the brother of Moses was the first high-priest. While Moses 
was on the mountain forty days and forty nights, God told 
him, “ Thou shalt make holy garments for Aaron thy brother, 
for glory and for beauty.” (Describe the priest’s garments 
of gold, blue, purple, and fine linen, the girdle, the precious 
stones, and the jeweled breastplate.) On a certain day when 
the high-priest went into the most holy place to make an 
offering for sin, he must wear only pure white garments. 
But in the vision Joshua was clothed in filthy garments. It 
was the custom in some Eastern lands that a man on trial for 
some crime should stand wearing old, soiled clothing; but if 
he was proved innocent, his clothes were changed for gar- 
ments new and clean. This vision of Zechariah was to show 
that the chosen people of God had sinned ; for sin spoils the 
heart as dirt soils the garments. Is Satan glad when he sees 
people sinning? He was glad to stand by and see the priest 
in filthy garments, and hoped that God would cast off the 
people he had chosen. But the Lord reproved Satan, and 
said that the sinning people should be saved after all their 
sins and dangers, just as a piece of wood, even when it had 
been smoked and scorched, could be snatched from a fire and 
yet be of use. 

The Angel's Words.—“ Take away the filthy garments,” 
gaid the angel; and he told the reason why. “I have caused 
thine iniquity to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee with 
change of raiment.” Zechariah saw in his vision the high- 
priest clothed again in priestly robes, and a mitre on his 
head (that was the head-dress of the high-priest), and across 
the front, on a plate of gold, were the words, “ Holiness to 
the Lord.” Was Zechariah glad when he saw Joshua 
clothed anew, standing in place of the people, forgiven, 
blessed, taken back to the favor of God? Do you remember 
Jesus’ story of the wild, wandering son, who repented and 
came back to his father’s house in rags? Do you think he 
was happy when his father’s arms were around him, when he 
heard him call for the best robe, shoes for his bare, weary 


The Lord's Words.—Not a word of blame for the past, but 
loving promise for the future. Zechariah heard words of 
promised blessing if Joshua and his fellows would walk in 
the right way, and rule in the fear of God, and remember the 
promises made to them. They all knew of the promise of 
One to come, The time was drawing nearer; for the Lord 
said, “I will bring forth my servant the Branch.” So the 
Saviour-Jesus was called,—a branch or offshoot from the 
stem of Jesse, the fatherof David. They had waited long for 
the Messiah, and sometimes were tired and heart-sick at their 
work. But the sight shown to Zechariah was to prove that 
God watched and loved them. There was a stone with seven 
eyes, to show that his watching is constant and perfect. 
Does he see us always? 

Our High-Priest—Do you know who is meant in our 
golden text? The high-priests of the Jews, who went once 
a year into the most holy place, to make an offering for sin, 
were only types or signs of Jesus, who came to give himself 
an offering for all sin; then he ascended to heaven, where 
he is ever before the throne, speaking for us to the ever- 
watching, loving, forgiving Father. 

Louisville, Ky. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE PEOPLE'S REPRESENTATIVE. 





DARES ADVERSARY. 
ME BEARS OUR INIQUITIES 

HEARS BLESSING. 

WEARS DIADEM. 





WE HAVE SUCH A HIGH-PRIEST. 








WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


JOSHUA— SAVIOR. 
1, A GALLANT SOLDIER. 
2. A FAITHFUL PRIEST. 
3, AN INFINITE FRIEND. 








WHAT SHALL MY, NAME MEANT 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.” 
* All glory to Jesus be given.” 

** Come, every soul by sin oppressed.” 

** God loved the world of sinners lost.” 

**T have a Saviour, he’s pleading in glory.” 
“T hear thy welcome voice.” 

“ Jesus my Lord, to thee I ery.” 

* Tell me the old, old story.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Tue Fou. Roses.—In Zechariah’s vision the high-priest 
Joshua is seen before the tribunal of Jehovah clad in “robes 
defiled with abominable filth, as the expression in the origi- 
nal distinctly indicates” (C. H. H. Wright). There is no 
record of any custom in the East according to which accused 
persons appeared before the tribunal in old and dirty gar- 
ments, and with hair unkempt. Josephus says that among 
the Jews black garments were worn on such occasions. We 
see from Aristophanes’s comedy, “ The Acharnarians,” that 
at Athens the accused clad themselves in old, ragged, and 
probably not very clean garments. Thus Dikeopolis goes to 
Euripides and begs of him the rags in which the tragedian 
clothes the beggars of his dramas, so that he himself may 
appear in due form before the court to defend himself. 
So Livy (Lib. IL, chap. 54, and Lib. VL, chap. 20) says 
that Roman custom required accused persons to appear 
before their judges in filthy attire (sordidati). Ewald thinks 
that Zechariah’s vision indicates some such usage in the East. 
Kohler, Wright, and others, are of the contrary opinion. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Yr SHALL CALL EVERY MAN His NEIGHBOUR UNDER 
THE VINE AND UNDER THE Fie TREE.”—This is a glimpse 
revealing the prophet’s familiarity with Palestinian rural 
life. The grape is the most plentiful of all fruits. Large 
tracts now lie desolate over which the vine trailed of yore. 
But still the vineyards form one of the most pleasing features 
around every considerable village. Many of the peasants 
utilize the shadow of the broad vine-leaves by cultivating the 
spreading branches over supporting rods. Vine-covered 
booths are to be seen in many of the fields. Bowers of trellis 
work with vines trailing over them are common by the houses 
of well-to-do people. Again, if we exclude the olive, no fruit- 
tree is so plentiful in Palestine as the fig,—the apricot, per- 





feet. and a ring for his hand? 


the branches in season forms an impenetrable protection 
from the sun. The larger trees are favorite places of resort 
during the hotter hours of day. 


Safed, Syria, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 


FOR THE TEACHER. 
For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 
1. ZecHaRIAH.—When, with reference to Haggai, did 


with reference to the building of the temple? (Hag. 1: 15; 
Zech. 1:7.) What was the purpose of the preaching of 
both r--- ‘ets? (Hag. 2: 4; Zech. 2:10.) What is the 
meaning of the name “ Zechariah”? What was his occu- 
pation? (Neh. 12: 12,16.) What is known or conjectured 
about his life before this time? How long did he preach? 
(Zech. 7:1.) With what success? (Ezra6:14.) What is 
the nature of the first six chapters of Zechariah? How 
many visions are described in these chapters? What was 
the first vision ? (Zech. 1: 8-17.) Its significance? The 
second ? (Zech. 1: 18-21.) The third? (Zech. 2: 1-13.) 

2. THe Branp (vs. 1, 2).—“‘ And he showed,”—who 
showed ? (Zech. 2:3.) Who is “the angel of the Lord”? 
How are men always “standing before” God? (Acts 17: 
27, 28.) What did Joshua represent in the vision? What 
was his plea for his nation? How would Satan resist all 
Joshua’s efforts? Why? (comp. Job 1,2.) What are some 
of the many ways in which God rebukes the Adversary ? 
(Psa. 76:10; Rom. 8: 28.) God’s choice of the Jews to be 
his people,—what had that to do with his forgiving and 
helping them? (Heb. 12:7.) Where else in the Bibie is 
this metaphor of the brand used? (Amos 4:11.) Out of 
what worldly fires had the Jews been plucked? (Ezra 2: 1.) 
From what spiritual fires had they been rescued? (Heb. 10: 
26, 27.) Men snatched from sin and ruin,—what does that 
prove about the men’s value in God’s eyes? (John 3: 16.) 

3. Tue Mirre (vs. 3-5).—What did the filthy garments 
symbolize? (1 John 1:9.) How do foul garments symbolize 
the effect of sin on the people around the sinner? (Lev. 
5:2; 1 Cor. 15:33.) On the sinner himself? (Isa. 1 : 5, 6.) 
Why could not Joshua himself have cleansed his garments ? 
(Mark 2: 7.) What is done for us when Gad “ causes 
iniquity to pass from” us? (Isa. 1:18.) What in God’s 
forgiveness corresponds to the gift, in the vision, of “ rich 
apparel” ? (Luke 15: 22.) What changes in a forgiven sin- 
ner testify to his new life? (Rom. 6:22.) What sort of 
mitre did high-priests wear? (Exod. 28 : 36-38.) How was 
the inscription on the high-priests’ mitre especially appro- 
priate to this vision? How is this vision of Joshua a proph- 
ecy of Jesus? (Heb. 4: 14-16: 5: 1-6.) 

4. Tue Priest (vs. 6, 7).—What does “ protested’? mean 
here? Why does not God give gifts without an“if”’? Why 
is the outward “ walk” so often spoken of in the Bible as 
indicative of the inward life? (Jas.2:17.) How may we 
know when we are walking in God’s ways? What is the 
“house” of verse 7? (Num. 12:7; 1 Tim.3: 15.) What 
sort of rule over others does God delegate to every obedient 
child of his? Who were meant by “ those that stand by”? 
(Rev. 7:11.) How do angels help God’s children on earth? 
What will be some of the delights of free association with 
them in heaven? 

5. Toe Brancu (vs. 8-10).—How were these Jewish 
priests men to be wondered at? Why was it good for Joshua 
to know that his associates were remarkable men? Where 
else is to be found this prophecy of the Branch? (Isa. 4: 2; 
11:1.) How did Christ vary the metaphor? (John 15: 1, 2.) 
What are some of the points of fitness in this comparison of 
the Messiah to a new shoot from aruined stump, froma 
brand plucked from burning? What may be the reference 
in the symbol of the stone? (Isa. 28:16; Psa, 118: 22; Dan, 
2: 34,35; Matt. 21:42; Acts 4:11; Eph. 2:20,21.) What 
is the especial appropriateness of this symbol to the work the 
Jews then had in hand? For what purpose was this revela- 
tion “laid before Joshua”? What may be signified by the 
seven eyes upon the stone? (Zech. 4: 10; Rev. 5:6.) How 
did God fulfil his promise to engrave and beautify the stone? 
For what other purpose in the Bible is the symbol of an 
engraved stone employed? (Rev. 2:17; 3:12.) What 
similar climaxes in the two halves of this vision? (vs. 4, 9.) 
In what “one day” was the iniquity of “that land” removed ? 
(John 19: 30.) What do neighborly meetings under vine 
and fig-tree betoken? (Hag.2:9.) “Who is our neighbor?” 
What are some signs of the approach of “that day”? . 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


. 1. What prophet persuaded Zerubbabel to build the aban- 
doned temple? 2..What prophet preached at the same 
time? 3. Who was high-priest at this time? 4. In what 
plight did Zechariah see him in a vision? 5. What was that 
to show about the plight of Joshua’s people? 6. How was 
Joshua purified? 7. How was he honored? 8. What did 





haps, coming next. The thick thatch of green which covers 


this mean for his people? 9. Who is our high-priest, to do 


i 


Zechariah prophesy? (Hag. 2: 1,10; Zech.1:1.) When, ‘ 
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LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson shows the assured triumph, by God’s grace, of 
the leader of God’s chosen people, in spite of all earthly ob- 
stacles and all spiritual opposings. Human enemies were 
over against the Jews; their own misdeeds were bearing evil 
consequences to their threatened destruction; and Satan 


(himself was making all effort to ruin them. Their leader 
‘was a helpless sinner. 


He could make no claim on Divine 
‘assistance as his right. But the Lord himself was their 
friend, and was his. He rebuked Satan. He forgave the 
sinner, He exchanged the filthy garments of the suppliant 
for rich apparel, as a sign of restored favor. He promised 
blessings for the future, and a Friend and Guide to be with 
them for alway. 

All that was done for the Jews and for their leader, is 
assured to us by the same loving Lord. We are sinners, 
Satan opposes us. Our own evil ways have been working 
toward our ruin. But the Lord loves us, and he forgives us, 
and he gives us good things in the present, while he promises 
better things for the future. We are individually as dear to 
him as though we were priests of his own chosen people; for 
we are one with his own Son by faith, and our eternal tri- 
utoph is assured in him. 


ADDED POINTS. 

Nearness to God does not give exemption from temptation. 
Satan is at our right hand whether we stand or kneel before 
the Lord. 

But the Lord is on our side when we would be on his side. 
And he will oppose Satan for us when Satan would oppose us, 

It is not our garments, but our spirit, that commends us to 
the Lord. Yet if our spirit is right in his sight, he will 
yaake the outer covering to conform to it. 

He who humbles himself before the Lord shall be exalted 


/ by the Lord. * 


If we will serve the Lord trustfully, the Lord will honor 
and reward us abundantly. 

There is no more expressive “ sign” of God’s goodness, nor 
any greater spiritual “‘ wonder” in the universe, than a for- 
given sinner and a redeemed soul. 

There are national sins to be condemned of God; and 
there is the possibility of forgiveness to those nations which 
repent of and turn from their sins as nations. 

National and individual prosperity are dependent on God’s 
blessing, in accordance with the disclosed principles of his 
government. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE* 


Of the many accounts of English literature two stand 
out with special distinctness because of notable value: 
Taine’s History and Stopford Brooke’s Primer. These 
well-known books are as unlike as possible. One is the 
work of a Frenchman, the other of an Englishman; one 
is in four volumes, the other has but two hundred pages 
or so; one makes copious use of quotations, the other is 
compelled by the exigencies of space to reduce even its 
necessary characterizations to the lowest terms. Taine’s 
work has plenty of demerits: it sometimes overdoes its 
statements of the influence of environment; it grossly 
and ignorantly fails in its interpretation of the inner 
purpose of Shakespeare’s plays; it is Frenchy in its 
glorifications of Byron and its inability to see that Gray, 
Goldsmith, and Coleridge are worth more than a line or 
two; it is at times iaexcusably diffuse, yet it finds no 
room for any due estimate of the work of English orators 
and historians; and it sometimes seems to delight in in- 
delicate allusions. But its brilliancy, its readableness, 
its evident desire to be just in the expreasion of opinions 
independently formed, and its honest effort to show a 
philosophical spirit, have left it without a peer. Mr. 
Brooke’s little book is admirable in proportion, clear 
and tangible in style, and in its way quite as philosopbi- 
cal as Taine’s volumes, which, indeed, it surpasses in 
such important points as its estimate of the relation of 
Wordsworth’s poetry to nature and human nature. 

Whatever Mr. Brooke writes on English literature is, 
therefore, worth reading. A few years ago there was 
announced a new four-volume history of the books of 
Britain. Two parts appeared: Elizabethan Literature, 
—an original and strong but roughly written treatise by 
George Saintsbury ; and Eighteenth Century Literature, 
—a smooth summary by Edmund Gosse, who did better 
work in his volume entitled From Shakespeare to Pope. 


* A History of Early English Literature. 
&x¢inahes, doth. New York : Macmillan 








Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
Company. Price, $2.00. 





The first volume in this series was to have been written 
by Mr. Brooke, on Early English Literature; but the 
scheme evidently outgrew the single duodecimo origi- 
nally planned; for nis new work of that fitle has ap- 
peared in England in two volumes, while the American 
edition is larger in all dimensions than the Saintsbury 
and Gosse treatises, all connection with which it appar- 
ently abandons. 

Of existing accounts of Old English literature, several 
are usable and trustworthy. George P. Marsh’s Origins 
and History of the English Language was intentionally 
linguistic, but necessarily embodied accounts of the 
books in which the development of the English mind 
was made manifest in the early centuries of national 
history. The reissue of Henry Morley’s English Writers, 
of which nine volumes have appeared, proffers a work 
not original or incisive, but certainly serviceable in its 
accounts, extracts, and bibliographies. No other library 
is more useful for students having access to few original 
authorities. Ten Brink’s history of early English litera- 
ture, however, is the one with which Mr. Brooke’s trea- 
tise most readily comes into comparison; and, on the 
whole, the advantage lies with the later writer. Of Ten 
Brink’s thoroughness of scholarship and adequate know!l- 
edge of the early English mind there can be no question ; 
but Brooke surpasses him in being himself a master of 
English style (for the translation of Ten Brink is rather 
dry reading for the student), and fully equals him in 
knowledge of his theme, There is usually a divorce 
between the methods of the Anglo-Saxon specialist and 
those of the literary historian; the former looks at his 
subject from the philological standpoint, misses the liter- 
ary value or valuelessness of the prose and verse dis- 
cussed, and is himself unable to phrase his conclusions 
in an agreeable rhetorical form; while the latter gets 
his knowledge at second-hand, is completely “‘ floored” by 
the attempt to translate Cynewulf or Alfric, and ends 
by copying some more competent guide. That Taine 
himself has any knowledge of Old English (Anglo- 
Saxon) is not apparent in his well-known account of the 
Teutonic conquerors of Britain; of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle he is clearly ignorant, even in atranslation. But 
Mr. Brooke combines a direct knowledge of the language 
of the oldest English prose and verse with a critical ap- 
prehension of their literary character and time-spirit, 
while, as has already been said, he writes in an uncom- 
monly clear and interesting style. The result is the 
best history of an important literary period. 

Individual students may disagree with the author here 
and there, but special instances of possible errors of 
judgment on his part are hardly worth citing. Nor, on 
the other hand, need space be taken for allusion to par- 
ticularly meritorious elements in the history ; the refuta- 
tion of Taine’s argument that the Englishmen of the 
early Christian centuries were rougher than the contem- 
porary Frenchmen is an instance of Brooke’s strength, 
which also appears in a manifest way in his steady, 
rational, yet duly enthusiastic, account of the complex 
religious influences at work in the British Isles between 
449 and the Conquest, 

One point of the greatest interest and- importance 
seems strangely ignored by many writers, and might 
have been more fully stated even here: that Old English 
literature was the first to arise, in any really significant 
way, from the wrecks of pre-Christian civilization. When 
the Anglo-Saxon mind expressed itself in poetry or in 
prose, the books of China, India, Nineveh, Babylon, and 
Egypt, as well as the mighty literature we call the Old 
Testament, had received no additions for hundreds of 
years; Greek and Latin, far past their classical age, had 
dwindled into mediums for more or less foreign ecclesi- 
astical, legal, scientific, or governmental utteraace, in 
which art was too often forgotten; and the new litera- 
tures of modern Latinism in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
France had not begun to appear, The Nibelungenlied 
and the Chanson de Roland were not yet; and even the 
Eddas and sagas of the frozen north—the second in order 
of time among the developments of the new-European 
mind—were still in the future. To read, therefore, of 
Cedmon and the author of Beowulf, of Alfred and the 
monkish annalists who gave us in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle the first Teutonic history, is to read of busy 
and potent elements at work in the dawn of modern 
civilization. 





Some months ago favorable notice was given, in these 
pages, of Studies in the Gospel of Luke by Mr. Robert E. 
Speer, and more recently mention was made of a forth- 
coming series of Studies in the Book of Acts, by the same 
author. The new work is now before the public, and a 
distinct advance is shown in it upon the former work, 


It is evidently the fruit of careful, almost microscopic, 
study of the book, and that with constant reference to 
the spiritual needs of the young student of the Scrip-. 
tures, Every line has been written with regard to direct’ 
and personal usefulness; and indeed the whole work is 
an outline of the admirable series of Bible-class studies 
its author conducted last summer in the Students’ Con- 
ference at Northfield. As then his hearers, so now his 
readers, will be surprised at times to see how much may 
be learned about an author, or one of his characters, by 
close attention to words, For instance, “Section II. 
Who was Luke?” lets in more light on the history and 
personality of the evangelist than can be found in the 
same compass anywhere else. Luke, it is shown, was a 
Gentile, not a Jew, as his saying ‘“‘ day and night” 
shows; he wes a native of Antioch; he was well ac- 
quainted with the doings of the Herods through Manaen; 
he had studied the Septuagint ; he had never seen Christ, 
and generally speaks of him as the Lord, while the eye- 
witnesses call him Jesus, His writings show he was a 
physician, and probably a surgeon on board a Mediterra- 
nean vessel. He doubtless labored at Philippi in the 
years A, D. 51-58, during Paul’s second and third jour- 
neys. The study of Paul in this work is naturally still 
fuller, and more suggestive. The little book will be 
helpful to pastors and Bible-class teachers, and to Bible 
students generally. (6384 inches, pp.159. New York: 
The International Committee of the Young Men’s Chris« 
tian Association, Price, in paper, 25 cents; in cloth, 
40 cents.) 


Simplicity, spiritual and verbal, marks the direct and, 
earnest applications of Bible truth which are grouped 
under the title of Our Elder Brother: Thoughts for, 
Every Sunday in the Year, from the life and words of 
Jesus of Nazareth, by Sara S. Baker. The author has,’ 
however, notwithstanding her modesty of utterance, a 
commendable power of plfrasing truths in concise and 
pungent words; for instance (p. 254): ‘The patient, 
loving smile of many a weak, wasted sufferer has been 
registered in heaven as a triumph as great as that which 
is courageously won on a bloody battle-field or in some 
strong man’s struggle with a besetting sin.” Again 
(p. 271, on the second coming of Christ): “ What affec- 
tionate father, returning suddenly after a long absence, 
would like to have his children, instead of rejoicing at 
the sound of his footsteps, shrink away in terror, re- 
membering their own wrong-doings, and fearing his 
pitiless wrath?” In sober beauty of type and binding 
the book is one of the handsomest of the season. (7X5 
inches, cloth, pp. 298. New York: Anson D, F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. Price, $1.50.) 

Noteworthy facts and noble deeds can hardly be retold 
too often; therefore there is likely to be utility in the 
Rev. James Johnston’s Missionary Landscapes in the Dark 
Continent, should it fall into the hands of readers un- 
familiar with more thorough books on the same increas- 
ingly important theme. Mr. Johnston is well known to 
readers of The Sunday School Times as a zealous student 
of missionary matters, painstaking in the acquisition of 
facts and in presenting 5 ae to a public who would not 
be likely to find them for themselves by going to first- 
hand authorities. Compilers of this sort have a real 
mission. (7$X<54 inches, cloth, pp. 264. New York: 
Anson D. F, Randolph & Co. Price, $1.25.) 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Shakespeare Memorial Library at Stratford was 
founded in 1864, in connection with the celebration of 
the tercentenary of the poet’s birth. Its collection was 
burned in 1879, and can hardly, at any time, have con- 
tained more than an approximately complete set of 
editions of Shakespeare’s works; yet it now boasts 8,940 
volumes by or on the poet, there being included 474 
English editions (or 2,289 volumes), 92 German, and 29 
French. Other languages, into which the whole or a 
part of the works have been translated, as shown by 
books on the shelves of the library, are Italian, Russian, 
Danish, Spanish, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, Welsh, 
Dutch, Frisian, Hungarian, Roumanian, Wallachian; 
Bohemian, Croatian, Finnic, Bengalee, Servian, Polish, 
Ukraine, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 





A recent curiosity in the literature of travel is a 
Hebrew Traveler’s Guide for Palestine, published by 
Abraham Mose Luncz, in Jerusalem, and entitled More 
derek be-aerez Tisrael we-Surja, or “ Road-Instructor in 
the Land of Israel and Syria.” It can be procured 
for two francs by addressing the author at Jerusalem, 





It is intended chiefly for Jewish travelers and settler, 
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in the Holy Land, and its contents are 
selected for this purpose. It is not 
the first book of its kind. Dr. Dal- 
man, of Leipzig, gives the titles of five 
others that have been published, one as 
early as 1743, in its first edition. The 
others appeared in 1858, 1879, 1880, and 
1884. Luncz himself has also published 
a year-book entitled Jerusalem. Of special 
interest are the statistics given in the 
latest guide-book on the much discussed 
question as to the Jewish population in 
the cities of Palestine. Luncz gives this 
as 40,347. Out of a total population of 
41,335, Jerusalem has 25,322 Jews, while 
the Moslems number 7,960, and the Chris- 
tians 8,053. The other Jewish settlements 
are Hebron, with 1,200; Jaffa, with 2,700; 
Er-Ramle, with 166; Nabalus, with 99; 
Tiberias, with 2,900; Safed, with 6,120; 
Akko, with 200; and Haifa, with 1,640. 
Then the Jewish colonies have a con- 
tingent of 1,968, making a grand total of 
42,315 Jews in Palestine. 


At the beginning of a new year several 
new periodicals always make their appear- 
ance. American Young People is the title 
of an illustrated dollar monthly (Royal 
Insurance Building, Chicago), which will 
contain stories, sketches, historical arti- 
cles, home talks, hints on handicrafts, and 
notes on amusements, but will make a spe- 
cialty of the promotion, in young minds, 
of patriotism and good citizenship. The 
Quarterly Illustrator (No. 92 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, a dollar a year) contains a 
selection of pictures from Yhe leading 
magazines and other sources, with read- 
ing-matter in praise of American designers 
and publishers. Vogue is a new tashion 
and society weekly issued in New York 
($4.00 a year), in which the humorous 
pictures (by H. W. McVickar and others) 
will incidentally represent current fash- 
fons. The text, while less intentionally 
literary than that of Harper's Bazar, will, 
to judge from the first number, be much 
more respectable than that of the flashy 
“society” papers of the metropolis. Some 
time before the end of the year appeared 
The Whole Family (Boston, monthly, 
seventy-five cents a year), which may, 
without any intimation of lack of origi- 
nality, be described as the adaptation of 
the general plan of The Youth’s Com- 
panion to the wants of the entire family 
circle, The ides is a good one, and it is 
apparently to be cleanly and attractively 
carried out in a paper which addresses 
the wholesome intelligence on which 
American life so largely relies. , 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. Alt this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
wmpossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 

required, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 








tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount | 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 


sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so fur as 
tt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher's idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
Au ising, however, conditioned on an 
app2arance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advunce of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Geod Cooking is one of the chief blessings of 
every home. To always insure good custards, pud- 


, Sauces, etc., use Gail Borden “ Eagle’ Brand 
Souticnees Milk. ‘Directions on the label. Sold by 
your grocer and druggist. 
SS =— 


Manual of Bible History 


in Connection with the General History of the 
World, By the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. New 
edition. Revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“A book of rare excellence, Within its five hun- 
dred the whole course of Bible history is ana- 
“ lineated, and explained with remarkable 
ceeeiigeace, judgment, and literary skill.”’— The Con- 
ist 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
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present Mr. Beecher’s 


Ten Cents 
on all News-stands 





such as courtship, early marriages, church work, 


‘Mr.Beecher’s Unprinted Words 


The opening installment of 
the unpublished material by 
Henry Ward Beecher, col- 
lected by the great preacher’s 
RR, private stenograpner, appears 
J in tne January number of 

Tue Lapies’? HoME JouRNAL. 
During the year this posthumous material will 


Opinions on Popular Topics 


choir music, women and housekeeping, etc. 


Send One Dollar for One Year to ( 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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SERMONS IN SHORT SENTENCES, 


Every lie hasa truth 
on its track. 


THE RAM’S HORN 
yg gy A RELIGIOUS WEEKLY. 


) UNSECTARIAN). 
wearing it with a stiff 








Battles are thoughts neck. UNIQUE NOT ECCENTRIC 
insisted upon. WITTY NOT FUNNY 
RELIGIOUS NOT PIOUS 
NOT FOR SECT BUT FOR SOULS 














Some ministers spoil 
the bread of life with 
butter of their own 
| Toleadachild isto ™ke- 
command an army. 
| Theangelsare God's 
servants, but redeemed 
men are His sons, 


Virtue is always pay- 
ing dividends. 














The Ram’s Horn 
has led more armies of 
God to victory, than 
has the silver trumpet. 


THE RAM’S HORN, 
Woman's TemPic, 
CHICAGO. 


$1.50 per year. Read it once you will never quit. 








SEND A DIME IN STAMPS FOR 3 WEEK'S TRIAL. 
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The International Lessons. 


(Pocket Edition.) 


Every Sunday-school teacher should have a copy of ,the pocket edition 
of the International Sunday-school lessons. It is a little book (2% 4 inches) 
containing all the lessons of the year, with both the Common and the Revised 
Version given in full on opposite pages, and 52 blank pages for notes, The 
booklet is printed on thin, tough paper, and can be conveniently carried in the 
vest pocket. 
minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 

Single copy, neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold, by 
mail, 25 cents; five or more copies, 20 cents each. Bound in fine leather, 50 
cents; five or more copies, 40 cents each. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
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Just the thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd | 
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JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Yale Lectures 


Sunday- School. 


The Sunday-school: Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By. H. Clay Trum- 
BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 








Every pastor, superintendent, and 
thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will 
wish to possess this book sooner or 
later. It deals with the principles 
underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to 
the family,-to the pulpit, and to other 
spheres of church work. 





“These lectures will not only hold their own 
in the brilliant series of jymen Beecher Lec- 
tures before the Yale Divinity School, but they 
stand aloneon merits of their own astheunique 
presentation of a subject which has not before 
received so worthy a treatment. The volume 
is prepared for convenient use, with a biblio- 
graphical and topical index.”—The Independent. 


A book of 415 pages. \ Size, 84X54 |B 
inches. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
Price, $1.50. For sale by booksellers, or 
| mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BUTLER BIBLE-WORK 


To MINISTERS Now 
At low price, by small and easy payments, 


For particulars, address 
BUTLER BIBLE-WORK COMPANY, 
85 Bible House, New York City. 








A FINE “INDIA’ PAPER EDITION OF 
TEACHERS’ — Neo. 2145. 
Minion type, bound in Genui 

calf lined. A serviceable book. Price, . 
E. &J.B. YOUNG & ©O., Cooper Union, New York. 


BaIBRARYT 
BUILLBTIN. 
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GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO, 172 Nassau 8. .N. Y. 
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Friendship 


Master- Passion. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friend- 
ship, and its Place as a Force in the World. 
By H. Clay Trumbull, author of “‘ Kadesh- 
Barnea,”” “The Bl Covenant,” “ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,”’ ete. 





Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its 
treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 
ough as it is attractive. The claim is boldly 
made that friendship has been a more po- 
tent factor in the world’s forces than any 
other sentiment or passion, not excepting 
ambition, avarice, or love; and the proofs 
of this thesis are presented in detail. Part 
I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship.. Part II. gives examples of Friendship 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for civil liberty, 
philosophy, and poetry. This book, already 
in its second edition, is sure of a wide read- 
ing, for its topic is of universal interest, 


Se th chan tinct sti titi tin titi i hi in i i a i hihi ih hhh 


“Ttisa thesaurus of information about friend- 
ship. One hesitates to say whether it is richer 
in keen analyses and definition or in illustra- 
tive incident and quotation. As one sees how 
the ‘ master passion’ has sha the thinking, 
the writing, the ruling, and indeed all the mf 
est events of histo’ ,he it my beslow tosay 
*Oh, Spe saeee friends’ hip !’"—Publie Opinion 
(Washington) 


A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN-BOOK USED BY MESSRS. 
Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 
AND OTHER LEADING EV EVANGELISTS. --y 
Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Ls Lerge type 
type... 
No.5 or No. 6, Soe 


No. 6, ¥. P. 8S. ©. E. Edition 35 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday-schools..... 35 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
CINCINNATLAND REW YORK. WHEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 




















For Inspiring Music Use 


LIVING HYMNS 


By Hon. John Wanamaker and Jno, R. Sweney. 


Sample copy.50c., by mail; $4.80 per dozen, 
words edition, $15 per one hundred. 


JOHN J. HOOD, eitietipnis, Ba. 
For the WEEK OF PRAYER use 


roe LIFE LINE ew. 


The Great Gospel Song-Book. 
Price, 20 cents per copy; $2.00 per doz. ; $15 per 100. 
One sample copy mailed for only 10 cents, TRY IT. 


The W. W. Whitney Co., Pubs., Toledo, Ohio. 


“Santa Claus, Jr.,” a Christmas 

» 4 MAS cantata, 8 special feature being cho- 

ruses for female voicesonly. Sam- 

MU S | C ple copy, 25¢cts. Send 15 cts. for sam - 

ples o three beautiful new Chriss- 

mas services for the Sunday-school, with illustrated 

titlepages. Send 15 cts. for four beautiful Christmas 

antbems. 8 en pecs” Triumphal Anthems” 
and“ The New Song” 

a . F. ROSCHE & COo., 
940 W. Madison Street, Chicago, ri. 


CARNERED CEMS. 


A new 8. 8. song book. Be Bo Palmer, The best 
published in years. Price, tpaid. Published 
by Tax Jonw~ Cuvuncn Co., Cincinnatiand New York. 
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TEACHING “© TEACHERS 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the polar 
hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 


“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel | 
his work widened in scope by reading this book. 
Itis by rm the best that has yet ap epseses. or is 
likely to a ,on this topic, and t snerene | 
| ness for w Rich this calls would be an unspeak 
| able blessing to every school in the land,” — 
The Christian ion. | 


| 

A book of 390 , bound in cloth, size 7 
| 5% inches. Price, $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Christian Endeavor Society, 
The King’s Daughters, 


Home games and amusements will be 

ven space in the winter time, while 

uring the summer months we shall 
devote much care to outdoor sports of 
allkinds. The departments cover every 
topic of interest to women: 


“ MOTHER'S PAGE,” 


“‘ CHILDREN’S PAGE,” 


‘THE DINING ROOM,” 


gent hymns mentioned. They are printed upon heavy white pa 
e 


each. They are executed in the v 
to their great value as devotiona 
ones “5 le, or would be just the things for Christmas presente. 


ever bo, made, or ever can make, fora 
Julia Magruder’s Great Stor 
in the January number. 


4 
lay any, Te 


$2. OO ony 5On rs. 


Two Dollars Worth for only FIFTY Cents. 


Five beautiful booklets, each containing a hymn, S 


f~) artistically illustrated, and one year’s subscription to fey 


» THE HOME MAGAZINE® 









Ley (Conducted by Mrs. John A. Logan,) 
> S 
9 , 
# rorony FIFTY cents. 
AS) a2e » 
THE HOME MAGAZINE is devoted to (04 
household topics ; full of interesting stories by < 
the best writers ‘of fiction, illustrated by the YQ 
cleverest artists. Especial attention will be y, 
given to such organizations as (04 


The Epworth League, etc. 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT,”’ 
Gossip from the world of melody 
and original compositions. 


“‘ FASHIONS,” \s 

With the latest fashions, home 9 
dressmaking and Emily Ray- 
ner'’s “ Foreshadowings.” 

“FLORAL PAGE,” 

With information from profes- (oy 
sionals about the growing of 
flowers. cS = 

“LITERATURE,” 


Giving the lat ws and gossip fe, 
With latest and best recipes. from the world of books Les 


No department of home interest will be neglected, and all will be in the hands #7 


With valuable hints on home life. 


sa aa short stories, puzzles, 
etc. 





of specialists. This magnificent periodical will be sent to any address for only 0c. (% 
(fifty cents). Silver or stamps taken. J 


2 
OFFER EXTRAORDINARY. % 
For Fifty Cents we will send THE HOME MAGAZINE one year, and in “J 


addition, free, FIVE MAGNIFICENT BOOKLETS, entitled: “ Lead, Kindly Ae" 
—_, PE + nay fal of Ages, “Just As I Am,” “ Jerusalem, the Golden,” and “Jesus, 
ro oul. 


These beautiful booklets comprise the words and music complete of the <j 


, each book- (Gy 
containing from 16 to 20 ) pages, and an average of fifteen beautiful illustrations 2) 
highest style of art and,in their addition O. 
books, they are highly ornamental for the e 


HAVE NO HESITATION in ronouncing t “4 offer the greatest we }) 


gle subscriber Y +4 


THE HOME MAGAZINE, S 
Washington, D. C. fe) 


< 
Ow Tee wv ae ay Om Da Sax 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE and get 


New Years’ Reconciliation. 
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It is of the Inter- | 
issued . national | 
quarterly. Five LESSON , lessons, | 
or more copies, in Ne 

a package to one ad- \ 


dress, one cent each per GUIDE Way 
quarter; four cents each per 
year. Specimen copies sent free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 












A scholar’s lesson-help, in order to 
be a help, must be brief, easily un- 
derstood, and attractive to the 
scholar. The Lesson 
Guide 


THE 


is a lesson- 
help to the study 


SCHOLAR’S 
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Founded 
1823. 
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Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 


offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 











Sent FREE 


} CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
sac Sesove. 8st" | Mrs, Craf's Primary Tea Teachers Quarter 


prin 
rare papers before ren for = See a ré 
ear 
Wonte sinae ty. | WARDADREMMOND SEW XOMM CLT, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HOME STUDY. Success in busixess life 
-« » win, me reach ¥* an xr wie ® 

thorough business college course by 

6 Soonte ta for trial lesson and catalogue. BRYANT ‘. 

RATTON, 76 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N.¥. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, day_and coll reparatory for girls, 
36th year Scns Be tember 2. Mor circular, ad 
Mrs. Trmopora B. Ricuarps, Principal, 

Muss Sana LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 


T= CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION, 2901 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Kilinois, will organize their twenty- 
third semi-annual training-class in February next. 
Tuition free. Send for circulars. Unexcelled facili- 
ties for thorough practical training. 


DO NOT STAMMER. 


Cc. Wood, M.D., LL.D. 

ahien, Me D., University of Penn. ; George W, Calida, 
oprietor 1 Philadel hia Public Ledger, » 

as deneral J anamaker ; also Tonn 6. WVanties, 

publisher of The e Sunday School Times,— stam- 


merers to Philadelphia i=gaee. Send for 54 
hiet to EDWIN JOHNSTON, Principal 


[oss Spring Goraon 2 St.. Philadelphia, a. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Masa,’ 


000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS DAYLIGHT. 


or! LIGETS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORE 
se work in san a4 se 4 preemie 
ork. ¥ Mrs. HELEN ry BELL. Introd notion 


By Rev. L man Abbott D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and Lag ts 
ons from fash tight I hotographeg 
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scores yp R Ly SF ce foe i i | oF ay ever offered to 
Lady pao Write for anes now. Address as above. 





Lady or gentleman heving some ¥ ag arented ned? 
or ‘ 


town to take orders 
aN CONQUEST OF THE NE WORLDS, ”” costi: 
over $25,000 for illustrations alone. Average dai 
sales, 1,500 volumes. Agents wild with success, 
Rev. D. Potter of New York made $120 in one week; 
iss of Connecticut, $30 in one hour; J. Davis 
of Illinois took forty orders in one building, 


A Bo- 
nanza! Bookson credit. Freight paid. id. For fi further 
particulars write to sole publishers 


CoO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Ptbtonsa) Til. 


NDIA ano MALAYSIA! 


By BISHOP J. M. THOBURN, D. D., 
Thirty-three Years a Missionary tn India,\, 

One Royal Octavo Volume, 562 Pages, 
Beautifully Illustrated. Superbly bouna. 
, $2.50. Full Russia, $3.00, 

AGENTS WANTED! 
LIBERAL TERMS.+ TERRITORY FREE.’ 
For Descriptive and Confidential Circulars, address 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Ohie, 











FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES, 
Bushnell’s Popular Paper Wallets 
are leading the procession. 


They are made from the toughest rope manillastock, 
specially prepared, will wear like leather, and are 
worth ten times their cost to any one whocarries eards 
or papers in his pockets, while they are cheap enough 
to use for general filing of papers, etc. Send ten cents 
for three samples, and list of sizes and prices, by mail, 


Try them. aLVAH BUSHNELL, 
106 and 108 S&S. Fourth Street, Phila., Pa. 


USE A BINDER. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The sx can be placed in the 
binder week by week. .The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
atyleof binder i is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subgcribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 








THE STYLEs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Senge en one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
addit 


Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permenent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walaut 





Street, Philadelphis, Pa. 


HURRAH Fe COLUMBUS! 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. : 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is patina week!y 

atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 

ers. These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, one year, covupene $1.50 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 6.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
Wcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
pd _— only, and no names can be written or 
prio 


on the separate papers. 
The Pavers foraciub may be ordered sent portly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, ang partly ina 
kage to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 


The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
achool their mail matter from one t-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sentaceordingly. ‘This applies to 
clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
The free copies for pack 
we 
time to a club—such 


r. 

dfiions may be made at any 

tional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
ith the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 








° e clubs cannet 
sent separately, but will be Included in the 


1 

the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
hools that are open during only a portion of the 

=, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
@ as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 

r is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
Bear, may have the address changed at any time 
thout charge. Members of package clube do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
ged from the package to an individual address, 

7 paying any cents, the difference in the price of the 
two c of subecriptions, or may order an extra 

of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
bop county and state. 

f aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
fon than the one who sent the previous subscription 
erson Will oblige the publisher by stating tha’ 

e club any for takes the place of the one 

TEED TT sobétihdinendathintetonneconeeapentoces 
© paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The Re 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
ion of the subscription. Renewals should 
re be made early. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it willbe 
sent free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
conasiee embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include poet e: 

copy, one year, shillings. 


of the 
nion at 


more he pam one year, 
ministers and missiouaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
popece must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
t either singly to the Individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

% the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
Eee * be malled direct from Philadelphia to the 

eu ibera, 


éshillings each, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








E 
t es, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron,and burn red. 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
ess, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 
package with every purchase, 
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you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 





A Long Face 
—and very good cause for it. She 
does her washing and cleanin 
without Pearline; and her walle 

is like her face—just twice as long 
as it ought to be. 
That's not the worst of it, 


either. Her work isn’t as well 
done. 
It hurts. Tires her out, and 


hurts whatever she washes with 
the rub, rub, rub that wears 
| and tears. 
Millions of women think so. They 
prefer to save time, labor, clothes, 
and money by washing with 
Pearline. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
* this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline 4 never peddled ; if your 


Pretty hard, isn’t it? 


er sends 
JAMES PYLE. New York. 











Cod Liver Oil asit 
appears in Scott’s 
Emulsion is easily 
taken up by the @ A 
system. In no, Ag 
other form can so? te ‘ 
much fat-food be mS \ 
assimilated with- 4 “3 
out injury to the “y\ Nes 
organs of digestion. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites has come to be an 
article of every day use, a prompt 
relief for Colds, Coughs Throat 
troubles, and a positive builder of 


flesh. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


and all lung diseases in the early stages, pre- 
vented by the use of : 


Winchester's 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIMEANDSODA 
Itiea Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach. 
Send for Circular. Price $1.00 per bottle. 
BOLD BY DRUGS Ist Ss. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William &t., N. ¥. 

( 100 Samples, latest styles, 
| \yne) Pe_ and complete instruction 
. hook, Hew to paper 
SY Order direct from the manufacturers, 
You get the very latest styles, at less 
price than others, Good paper Sc. Gold 
4 pers, 8 and 10c. per roll, wide borders 
and ceilings tomatch. Agentssend for 
large sample books, money easily made taking orders. 
WM, WALLACE, 1685 Pine £t., Phila., Pa. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


Mf are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


PaBreakfastCocoa 


q which ts absolutely 
ih pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 







Sp 


es 


. Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


DIGESTED. Rens PES 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By athorough knowledge ofthe natural laws which 
ows the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
y @ careful application of the fine Bro rties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored meverege which mer 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up unti! strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds ofsubtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape many @ fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.”’— Civil Service 
Gazette, Made simply with boiling water or milk, 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by grocers, labeled thus: 

JAM EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
ndon, England. 


DUS . 
PAE uocous® 
GREATEST INVENTION 


Powenn FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT 


Le 
Sy ey OtRED ANO PUT UP IN ONE POUND iy cane 













>> STEPHEN F WHITMAN & SON 
em a SREMREERI Se 


DO You The leading 











Boston Linen, 
Boston Bond 
papers are | and Bunker Hill. 
Quality superior. Price moderate. If 
your stationer does not keep them, send 
6c. for samples. Samuel W Co., Boston, Mass. 






























LE LABOR, NO DU 


ST, R. 
_LLPAESTE cons BRO EERE y 


Me. 


BE YOUR OWN 
— PRINTER! 


Card Press, $3. Size for cir- 
culars or small newspaper, 

ves you money an 
makes money printing for 





















ualed for smooth, tuugh leads. 


Are uneq 
Ifyo-retationer does not keep them, mention The. 
Times, and send 166. in stamps to Joeeph Dixen Crucible Com 
Dany, Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth double the momep 
















THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 














Bright stories and 
poems by the best 
writers for young 
people. 


upon application. 









12 
CENTS 
YEARLY 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. This little magazine embodies 
a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 
places it within the reach of any school. 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Internatienal 
Lessons with notes 
by askilled lesson- 
help writer. 





Its remarkably low price 
Teachers will find it 
Specimen copies sent free 
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WORTH REPEATING 


HYMN FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
[By Thomas T. Lynch.] 


Again from midwinter 
Comes forth the new year; 
Heir to strifes and to troubles, 
But born without fear : 
Through the eyes of this infant 
The Ancient of Days 
Looks with beams of prediction, 
To scatter dismays. 


He, the mighty King, ruleth, 
Immovably calm; 

No storms can his kingdom 
By any means harm; 

‘And his age-blazoned banner 
Still shines on the wind, 

To rally the legions 
That fight for mankind. 


Forth we steam through the tempest 
In confidence bold ; 
Faith’s unbreakable cable 
Hope’s anchor will hold: 
Forth we march to the battle 
With this in our mind, 
That men may be conquered, 
But never mankind. 





If mid clouds tempest-iaden 
Our new morning breaks, 
And the strong-rooted nations 

A rising wind shakes 
From behind terror’s tokens, 

Assuringly through, 
There shines on forever 

The pitying blue. 


But, O coming Saviour ! 
When speak’st thou the word, 
** Be sheathed, sword of nations; 
Shine, sword of the Lord” ? 
When shall war, the blind Samson, 
Thy victory know, 
And in a last carnage 
Himself overthrow? 


Oh, come, mighty Jesus, 
Earth calls to thee, come! 

The rainbow is brightest 
When darkest the gloom; 

In the clouds red and murky 
Thy promise we see, 

And the loud-pealing thunders 
Are trumpets of thee. 


All other thrones broken, 
When wilt thou build one 
As firm as the mountains, 
As bright as the sun? 
When with last desolations 
Earth’s weedage consume, 
That in unbeheld beauty 
Thine Eden may bloom ? 


That day for advancing, «+ 
“New year !:thou art sent; 

Thy strifes shall but hasten 
Love’s mighty event; 

When the long-estranged kindreds 
In one blood made nigh, 

The hymn, “ Christ is reigning,” 
Shall swell to the sky. 





SHAKESPEARE AS A FRIEND. 


[From “ The imegina Dy George MacDonald, 
Shakspere, although everywhere felt, 
is nowhere seen in his plays. He is too 
true an artist to show his own face from 
behind the play of life with which he fills 
his stage. hat we can find of him there 
we must find by regarding the whole, and 
allowing the spiritual essence of the whole 
to find its way to our brain, and thence to 
our heart. The student of Shakspere 
becomes imbued with the idea of his char- 
acter. It exhales from his writings. And 
when we have found the main drift of any 
play,—the grand rounding of the whole,— 
then by'that we may interpret individual 
passages. It is alone in their relation to 
the whole that we can do them full jus- 
tice, and in their relation to the whole 
that we discover the mind of the master, 
But we have another source of more 
direct enlightenment .as to Shakspere 
himself. We only say more direct, not 
more certain or extended enlightenment, 
We have one collection of poems in which 
he speaks in his own person and of him- 
self. Of course, we refer to his sonnets, 
Though these occupy, with their presenta- 
tion of himself, such a small relative space, 
yet they admirably round and complete, 
to our eyes, the circle of his individuality, 
In them and the plays the common saying 
—one of the truest—that extremes meet 
is verified. No man is complete in whom 
there are no extremes, or in whom those 
extremes do not meet. Now, the very in- 
dividuality of Shakspere, judged by his 
dramas alone, has been declared non- 
existent; while in the sonnets he mani- 
fests some of the deepest phases of a 
healthy self-consciousness. We do not 
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question as to whether these sonnets were 
addressed to a man or a woman. We 
have scarcely a doubt left on the question 
ourselves, as will be seen from the argu- 
ment we found on our conviction. e 
cannot say we feel much interest in the 
other question, If a man, what man? A 
few placed at the end, arranged as they 
have come down to us, are beyond doubt 
addressed toawoman. But the difference 
in tone between these and the others we 
think very remarkable, Possibly at the 
time they were written—most of them 
early in his life, as it appears to us, al- 
though they were not publisbed till the 
year 1609, when he was forty-five years of 
age, Meres referring to them in the year 
1598, eleven years before, as known 
“among his private friends ”—he had not 
known such women as he knew after- 
wards, and hence the true devotion of his 
soul is given to a friend of his own sex. 
Gervinus, whose lectures on Shakspere 
rofound and lofty to adegree unattempted 
i any other interpreter, we are glad to 
find have been done into a suitable Eng- 
lish translation, under thesuperintendence 
of the author himself,—Gervinus says 
somewhere in them that, as Shakspere 
lived and wrote, his ideal of womanhood 
grew nobler and purer. Certainly the 
woman to whom the last few of these son- 
nets are addressed was neither noble nor 
pure. We think, in this matter at least, 
they record one of his early experi- 
ences, eee 
We must confess that, probably soon 
after he came first to London, he, then a 
married man, had an intrigue with a mar- 
ried woman, of which there are indica- 
tions that he was afterwards deeply 
ashamed, One little incident seems curi- 
ously traceable,—that he had given her a 
set of tablets which his friend had given 
him; and the sonnet in which he excuses 
himself to his friend for having done so, 
seems to us the only piece of special plead- 
ing, and therefore ungenuine expression, 
in the whole. This friend, to whom the 
rest of the sonnets are addressed, made 
the acquaintance of this woman; and both 
were false to Shakspere. Even Shak- 
spere could not keep the love of a worth- 
less woman. So much the better for him; 
but it is asad story at best. Yet even in 
this environment of evil we see the no- 
bility of the man, and his real self. The 
sone in which he mourns his friend’s 
falsefiood, forgives him, and even finds gx- 
cuses for him, that he may not lose his 
own love of him, are, to our minds, amongst 
the most beautiful, as they are the most 
profound. Of these are the thirty-third 
and thirty-fourth. Nor does he stop here, 
but proceeds in the following, the thirty- 
fifth, to comfort his friend in his grief for 
his offense, even accusing himself of of- 
fense in having made more excuse for his 
fault than the fault needed. But to leave 
this part of his history, which, as far as 
we know, stands alone, and yet cannot 


* with truth be passed by, any more than 


the story of the crime of David, though in 
this case there is no comparison to be 
made between the two further than the 
primary fact, let us look at the one reality 
which, from a spiritual point of view, in- 
dependently of the literary beauties of these 

ms, causes them to stand all but alone 
in literature. We mean what has been 
unavoidably touched upon already,—the 
devotion of his friendship. We havesaid 
this makes the poems stand all but alone; 
for we ought to be better able to under- 
stand these poems of Shakspere, from the 
fact that in our day has appeared the only 
other poem which is like these, and which 
casts back a light upon them. 


* Yet turn thee to the doubtful shore, 
Where thy first form was made a man; 
I loved thee, Spirit, and love, nor can 
The soul of Shakespeare love thee more.” 


So sings the Poet of our day, in the 
loftiest of his poems—“ In Memoriam ”— 
addressing the spirit of his vanished friend. 
In the midst of his song arises the thought 
of the Poet of all time, who loved his 
friend too, and would have lost him in a 
way far worse than death, had not his love 
been too strong even for that death, alone 
ghastly, which threatened to cut the 
golden chain that bound them, and part 
them by the gulf impassable. Tennyson’s 
friend had never wronged him; and to 
the divineness of 8 re’s love is added 
that of forgiveness. Such love as this 
between man and man is rare, and there- 
fore to the mind which is in itself no way 
rare, incredible, because unintelligible. 
But though all the commonest things are 
yery divine, yet divine individuality is 


and will be a rare thing at any given 
period on the earth, Faith, in its ideal 
sense, will always be hard to find on the 
earth, But perhaps this kind of affection 
between man and man may, as Coleridge 
indicates in his “‘ Table Talk,” have been 
more common in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James than it is now. There is acer- 
tain dread of the demonstrative in the 
present day, which may, perhaps, be car- 
ried into regions where it is out of place, 
and hinder the development of a devotion 
which must be real, and grand, and divine, 
if one man such as Shakspere or Tenny- 
son has ever felt it. If one has felt it, 
humanity may claim it, And surely he 
who is the Son of man has verified the 
claim. We believe that there are indeed 
few of us who know what te love our 
neighbor as ourselves means; but when 
we find a man here and.there in the course 
of centuries who does, we may take this 
man as the prophet of coming good for 
his race, his prophecy being himself. 
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Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist. on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 


dred. 
Be willing to pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MAcBETH Co. 


OTHING But fun to pay 

25¢ for Vacuum Leather 

Oil; and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 

on swob and book—How to 

Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 








More light from less oil; a steady flame; 
control of the wick. 


“Pittsburgh Lamp.” 

















If 
You Think 


any kind of acrop will do, then 
any kind of seeds will do; but for 
the best results you should plant 


FERRY’S SEEDS. 


Always the they are recognized as 
the s 1+ here. 


Ferry’s Seed Anpual is the most . 

important book of the Kind pub- 
lished. It is invaluable to the 

planter. Wesend it free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, 
Mich. 























CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 








Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information. 


170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mase. 


“CENT SENT BF 


Manufacturer of 


Tj 
CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 

WELL SPENT, is t sent to —_ address, on 
tai) if you wisha Piano ore Sous comes mbout the 
oe goods, and give oe nos, Org ete., for the 
GEO. P. BENT.(Clerk No.16). Chicago. ie ‘(istab. 1870). 


CHURCH Established 1827. 
ORCANS Me oo ag invited. 


HOOK & HASTIN Boston, Mass. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
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of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 


. Price per plant a5 cemts; three 
- where requested, with each order will be given FREE a copy of 


Sent for omly 10 cemts, which can be deducted from the first order. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, tease. 





A rapid growing, hardy climber, attaining a height of over forty 
feet. Flowers curious pipe 


shape, three or four inches 
i brown, Leaves ten inches across, 

A FLORAL CURIOSITY. 

plants 6o cents, and, 


THE POETS’ NUMBER 


ick’ l Guide 
Ick S ora ? 
1893. 
This year we have combined a most novel and charming feature in the 
way of hundreds of beautiful and appropriate poetical quotations from the 
best authors, making Tux Porrs’ Numssr or Vick’s* Fiona Guipsa 
source of interest and pleasure the whole year. The practi 
cal part contains Colored Plates ot Alpine Aster, Bew 
gonta, Dahlias, Dutchman’s Pipe, Clematis, Pan-\— 
stes, Cannas, Corn and Potatoes, hundreds of Engravings; descriptions of the sweet- 
est and most prolific Pea—The Charmer, The Golden Nugget Corn, which was such 
a favorite last summer, mew Roses, new Chrysanthemume and scores of other 
grand and good things. Names and prices of everything one could desire in way g—— 










CAPTAIN OF VICK’S NAVY. 
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BEST-FITTINC. 





0” Gold Coin 








the Committee of E 





each. 12 nice tid 


patterns, — 





HALF-HOSE * MEN ="« YOUTHS. 


a@ Look for the trade-mark on the toe. “@# 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST TO ANY APPLICANT. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


If eo, have you heard of the magnificent offer of the Gl: Lace Thread Co. 
0 


TWILLED LACE THREAD, to be exhibited b 
Fair. Every Penny of it will be promptly 
xperts may deem most 


7 to all residents of U8 . 
willed thread, 609 pecds. Illustrated 


remiums for best work made from the GLASGO 
them at the wenes of time to 
those whose wor 
a. of the eownrde. enter ‘>  acetant 
sample spoo Send for circeler 
es .eveshes be books, Nos. 1, 2, wad 8, containing 
Oc. tterns, Se. each, terns, 50. cosse 
h, all post paid. Fi of thove books sen§ free a th Ae = for 12 oll fermetion, 
G@LASGO LACE THREAD GLASGYO, CONN. | 


MOST DURABLE. 











You have pleaty 
























O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to iat Street, New York. 
La goat importersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc.,inthe United States, Send forsamplesand prices. 











__ CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


»BAXTER C, SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL x> LODGE 
F U RNITUR 
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Church, Lodge, 
4, Parlor, 
f ] Pews, 


7 Gore Chairs. 
en «6S. C. SMALL 
&CO. 

2%6 BromfieiA St., 
Boston, Mass. 


_ PULPIT FURNITURE. 


.L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


be 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 

Cc. A. HART & Co., 
133 N. 34 Mt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BEROS., Baltimore, Md. 

*S8end for illustrated catalogue. _ 


GIGLANTERNS 


i= the world. 4 fer 
VPTIOON OO. 1008 Walnut S. Phila. Pa. 
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and 
McSHANE RY, IMORE, MD. 
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Florence 
Knitting Silk. 


and econo: you will buy thisSilk for Knitting, for 
~ Crochet, fo’ 


Passementeries and other Fascinatin: Faneywork 
Fads. 0 , 160 illustrations, Th will 
be matled on receipt of 6 cents, 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass, 








Recommended for Comfort, 8 

and Fine Form, Combines’ bent tees 

ap ot ane and Waist. Much worn 
y women and misses 

ante tw | A rigor Jackson 
. ous garment. Snug fit- 

2 tt ng, beastifaliy madelr avorite 

/arranted, ual to an 

$1.25 Waist, White, Drab, Waist. 

Gold, Black, Genuine marred gee: 

7,000 dealers sell it, Sent post p for 

$1. CORONET CORSET CO. 

JACKSON, Michigan. 


The New Stocking. 
Saves Discomfort, 


Saves Darning. 
Wonld you like an Illustrated Booklet free ¢ 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


Parker Pays the Postage on bis Arctic Bock fer 
men,women aud children. Recommended by 
physicians and nurses for house, chamber 

and sick room. Only sock for rub- 

ber boots, it absorbs per- 

















JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods. 





| Broadway, Cor. Eleventh wt., New York. 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimas, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
bouse-rleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
sask instead of the dreadful timeitusuallyis. No3é, 
— —— > a 


» Working, . 
‘e\Playing, 


or in any occupation in- 
“= cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
MA to motherhood, 
there is nothing so 
healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. 


* Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, 
short or medium. 











Did you read dbout it in last two issues of 
The Sunday School Times? If you-have not 
already sent for plat and pamphlet, do so at 
once; that is, if you want to learn “ how to 
prosper,” We have a number of 


7% Mortgages 


for sale on improved Chicago real estate, worth 
double the amount of mortgage. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 











Safe Investments 


may be had to-day yield- 
ing 7% interest. Not 
everyone knows how to 
find them, however. Our 
book on investments is 
free, and may be of great 
value to you. 


The Provident 
afust-Co 








Please mention The Sunday School Times. 















































Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


FIRST PRIZE. 


Our grandmothers, dressed in their linsey, 
Would kindle a fire in a hole, 
And over it swing a big kettle 
On two forked sticks and a pole. 
With lye they had strained through the ashes, 
And scraps that were lying around, 
They made for our fathers and mothers, 
A soft saponaceous compound. 
But now in great buildings that cover 
More ground than a fortress of old, 
In caldrons of brass and of copper, 
That glisten like silver and gold; 
With oils from the far-away tropics, 
And alkali made from the dew, 
Are mingled the essence of roses 
And lilies and jassamine too. 
The result of this rare combination 
Is the Ivory Soap of to-day, 
To-morrow, next week, and thereafter, 
Forever and ever and aye. 
JOHN A. CONWELL, Aurora, Ind, 


CopyriGuT 1892, By Tue Procter & Gamsie Co, 

























The Knightly Soldier. 


By CHAPLAIN H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


This book is the life-story of Major Henry Ward Camp, an 
B exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the § 
7 Union. His biographer was his intimate friend, and his close 
s companion in camp, in field, and in prison. The book was writ- § 
ten under the pressure of active service in the field, and glows 
with the inspiration of that service. It is unique among the per- § 

sonal stories of the war. 3 






“We are glad to see a ‘new and revised’ edition of ‘The Knightly Soldier.’ 
Not that the first edition required ‘revision’ of any kind, but simply for the merit 
of the book from the —_, and its value as an inspiring tribute to one of the noblest 
young heroes who offe up his li€e in the last war. When we first read the book 
we thought it was the very t biography that had grown out of the War. As we 
look it over now in the new edition, it has lost none of its freshness, and we are 
still unable to think of any other to compere with it. The young student-soldier 
and his memoir are both perfect in their way. If any in all that struggle deserved 
the lines which Dr. Bushnell applied to Camp in his commemorative address at 
Yale in 1865, he did: 

° For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.’”’ 


The Independent (New York). 
A book of 323 pages, size 5348 inches. Illustrated. Price, § 
$1.50. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pub- § 
H lisher. < 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Strcet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Horlick’s | 
Malted Milk 


The moment the stomach of the dyspeptic can 


properly digest and assimilate the food supplied 
the disease is relieved; common sense would 


suggest the use of a food that can be digested 
~ the dyspeptic stomach. Sovick’s Matted 
ilk is peculiarly adapted as ‘ 


A Food for 


the sufferer from dyspepsia ; its use will give 
immediate relief, in that it produces no distress 
and supplies every element of nutrition—try it 
for one week to the exclusion of all other food 
—an improved appetite, sound sleep, freedom 
from distress and a gain of flesh will result. J 


Dyspeptics 
Malted Milk is not a medicine, but a pleasant f 
food in powder form, requiring no cooking; 
it only néeds the addition of hot water, Dyspep- 
tics, nervous and emaciated le will find it 
a splendid substitute for tea, coffee and cocoa, 

At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians, Send 
to us fora free sample. 

THE MALTED MILK CO, 

LONDON, ENG. RACINE, 
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GriVE THE: BABY 








IF YOU WISH your infant to be \. 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 

“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, Mass. 


HO MINTIN 
The most nutritious of I 
all food preparations ; 











stomach. Ready for qi / 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. . ras 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, \ 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


ay 2. at 











CASH CAPITAL. 








sutita $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claime................ 2,286,388.25 
Surpius over all Liabilities....... 307,152.28 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,093,540.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept, ] \ a 
DIRECTORS: { . 
| 
| 





Thos. H. Montgomery Charies P. Perot, 

Israel Morris, Jos. E. Gillingham, 

Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 

Alexander Biddle, Charles 8. Whelen, j 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. 





Fine Harvey Home near World’s Fair. / 


Built by founder of town, on Boulevard. For sale 4 —— } 
below cost, 7 lots 40% bélow list. House shown page ) 

753 “ Christian Union” of October 22. Write to , 

P T. MeFARLANE, Harvey, Ii. ' 


FARMS, Mus AND cones, : 
——ee NIC MNchenc i 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- A . 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 

















The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisemenw that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher refund to subscribers 


Sunday School Times. 








will ahy money that they lose thereby. 





